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Ambassador of Christ, The. Knowledge of Life, The. Being a contribution to the 


By James Cardinal Gib- 








bons, author of ‘‘ The Faith of Our Fathers,’ study of religions. By H. J. Harald. 333 pp. 
etc. 404 pp. Indexed. tI2mo, go cents; by 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 






mail, $1.03. 





Naval Actions of the War of 18/2. By James Barnes, 

Clevely Sahib. A tale of the Khyber Pass. By Herbert author of ‘‘ For King or Country.’’ With twenty- 

Hayens, author of ‘‘ Under the Lone Star,”’ etc. one illustrations in color by Carlton T. Chapman. 
Illustrated. 413 pp. 12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.54. 263 pp. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.60. 
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The Ambassador of Christ. By JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


‘The Ambassador of Christ ’’ was written with the view of setting forth the dignity and 
Tesponsibility of the Christian ministry, of quickening students with more reverence and 
gratitude for their profession, and with more diligence in the pursuit of knowledge. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., January 9, 1897. OC (e+. Otten y 
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Clevely Sahib. By HERBERT HAYENS. 
The leading trains of thought which I followed in writing ‘“‘ Clevely Sahib ’’ were: 
To give in story form a historically-accurate description of the terrible disaster which 


befell the British arms in Afghanistan (1839-1842). 
To describe the main features of a country which must necessarily always be of the 


utmost importance to England. 
In the character of Umran Khan to try to show how a patriotic native would regard the 


British occupation, and by the examples of the hero and his soldier-friends to hold up to 
honor the virtues of patriotism and of a loyal-hearted devotion to duty. 


DUDLEY, ENGLAND, December 18, 1896. H irtart How Laci 


An Elephant’s Track and Other Stories. By M. E. M. Davis. 
My aim in writing ‘‘ An Elephant’s Track and Other Stories ’’ has been to catch, and to 
portray as faithfully as possible, certain phases of life, some of which are rapidly passing away 
in the south and southwest. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., January 5, 1897. SA ; \ - > DS atv, 


The Knowledge of Life. By H. J. Haratp. 


‘The Knowledge of Life’’ was written with the purpose of emphasizing the rational 
basis of evolved religion ; the singleness of aim of the great creeds of humanity, from Confu- 
cius and Buddha to Islam and Christ ; and especially, the sequence of cause and effect as 


applied to life, evolution, immortality and God. + p | 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., January 8, 1897. acetate 


Naval Actions of the War of 18/2. By James BARNEs. 


I began to write the ‘‘ Naval Actions of the War of 1812’’ because I enjoyed reading of 
the days of the Yankee commodore, and I thought others might also. Thus I took up the 
work with enthusiasm from pure love of the subject. In Mr. Coulton T. Chapman I found a 
kindred spirit; his paintings reproduced in the volume form a notable collection. 


NEw YorRK, January 6, 1897. 


The Sign of the Red Cross. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 

You ask my aim in writing ‘‘ The Sign of the Red Cross.’’ As a writer of historical tales 
for the young I had received several requests to lay one of my stories in old London during the 
terrible days of the Plague and the Great Fire. This ground has already been covered by 
Harrison Ainsworth in ‘‘ Old St. Pauls ;’’ but owing to his graphic descriptions of the licen- 
tiousness of the gallants of the court in that age, his book is scarcely edifying for youthful 
readers. My aim was therefore to try and paint a faithful picture of old London in those 
days, without enlarging too much on the horrors which cannot be altogether overlooked, and 
by dealing for the most part with virtuous and devoted characters so as to show a brighter side 


to a picture of necessity dark and terribie. 
ALBERRY, SURREY, ENGLAND, December 19, 1896. Ctl Sou. % 
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‘ondon sees but little of Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey—in fact, it scarcely 
knows that the author lives with- 
in the city’s boundaries. Her 
home is in the Putney district 
of London, fully six miles from 
Charing Cross, and here she lives in a very 
quiet and unostentatious manner. Miss Carey 
isa delightful type of the primitive English 
woman. Her dressis 
of the severest simpli- 
city and of the deepest 
black, unrelieved by 
the smallest dash of 
color. She is a very 
tall woman, standing 
over six feet in height. 
She made her fame 
through her story 
of ‘‘ Not Like Other 
Girls’’ (1884) of 
which over 200,000 
copies have been 
sold in England alone. 
‘‘Queenie’s Whim’’ (1881) has also sold in 
enormous numbers, and each book written by 
her jumps up into the thousands directly after 
its publication. She is the ideal writer of the 
English girl of the great middle-class. Miss 
Carey has been a very prolific writer, her later 
productions are ‘‘ But Men Must Work’’ (1892), 
‘Esther Cameron’s Story ’’ (1894), ‘‘ Old, Old 
Story’’ (1894) and ‘‘ The Mistress of Brae 
Farm’’ (1896). 








Rosa Nouchette Carey. 





Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, the wife of the 
artist, Thomas R. Macquoid, is one of the 
pleasant hostesses:-of London, in the comfort- 
able home, hidden with its garden space and 
trees behind a long brick wall on the King’s 
Road, Chelsea, 
where her hus- 
band was born, 
and where for 
twenty-five 
years they have 
lived. In that 
time great Lon- 
don has crept 
out and. swal- 
lowed up the 
once country 
suburb, and even 
this quaint nook 
is likely soon to 
’ be devoured by 
‘* progress.’’ She 
is a sweet- faced, 
gray-haired, 
motherly little 


Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid. 
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woman, proud of having her two sons—the one 
an artist, the other a writing barrister—and with 
many friends. She showed tendencies toward 
the literary life at the early age of twelve, 
when she translated a French play, and wrote 
a love sonnet after the Italian! but she was 
laughed away from her pen by her brothers 
and sisters, and it was not until years after 
her marriage, when her babies were getting 
to be big boys, that, at the encouragement of 
her husband, she took seriously to writing. 
George Henry Lewes advised her to look for 
material in the strong impressions of youth, 
and having sunny memories of a visit in 
France, she placed her third or fourth novel 
in that country, and set herself a precedent 
which she has since pleasantly followed. As 
the author of ‘‘ Patty’’ (1879), and other novels 
she has achieved pleasant success, and many 
of her stories have been the fruit of travel, of 
which she and her husband are fond. Together 
they have made also several books of descrip- 





“tion, such as ‘‘Through Normandy”’ (1875), 


and ‘‘In the Ardennes’’ (1881). Real people 
sometimes, but not often, furnish characters for 
her fiction. She is an indefatigable worker, 
despite headaches and frequent illnesses, and 
she takes much delight in her work. She has 
an easy, agreeable style, and it is interesting to 
note that the first recognition of it in ‘‘ At the 
Red Glove’’ (1885), published anonymously 
in Harper’s Magazine, came from a correspon- 
dent in California, who placed the authorship 
at once. Hlarper’s Magazine. 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, author of ‘‘ Paul 
Jones,’’ ‘‘ Little Jarvis,’’ ‘‘ Children of Des- 
tiny,’’ etc., is a niece of ex-President Tyler, 
and her father was a lawyer of distinction in 
Virginia. She is a near and direct descendant 
of an old German family, the Armisteads, 
who came from Hesse-Darmstadt, and settled 
in Virginia. Among their descendants may 
be mentioned General Robert E. Lee and John 
Tyler. Miss Seawell’s home is in Washing- 
ton. Her first work in literature was a num- 
ber of Russian stories 
contributed to Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. ‘They 
were followed by ‘‘ The 
Berkeleys and their 
Neighbors’’ (1888) and 
‘*Maid Marian’’ (1891) 
which firmly established 
the reputation and liter- 
ary ability of the young - 
author. Her stories of «= 
the sea contained in the ptr 
‘“Young Heroes of the may 

Navy Series,’’ are widely —_ Molly Elliot Seawell. 
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read. ‘This series began with ‘‘ Little Jarvis”’ 
(1890), the Youth's Companion prize story, 
which has been followed by ‘‘ Midshipman 
Paulding’’ (1892), ‘‘ Paul Jones’’ (1893) and 
‘‘Decatur and Somers’’ (1894). Her last 
book, ‘‘A Virginia Cavalier,’’ has just ap- 
peared, and is a wholesome, hearty story, 
written with spirit and bright local color. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer is well known in 
the literary world, for her poems, essays, 
stories, historical sketches and novels have 
been fortunate in winning the admiration, not 
only of her own countrymen, but of prominent 











L 





Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 


people in other lands. She is the author of 
‘*A Story Book of Science ’’ (1886), ‘‘ Boys’ 
Book of Famous Rulers’’ (1886), ‘‘ Girls’ 
Book of Famous Queens’’ (1887), ‘‘ The 
Prince of the Flaming Star’’ (1887), ‘‘ The 
Life of Lafayette’’ (1888), ‘‘ A Short His- 
tory of the French Revolution’’ (1889), ‘‘A 
Knight of Faith ’’ (1889), ‘‘ A Moral Inherit- 
ance’’ (1890), ‘‘ What America Owes to 
Women ’’ (1893), ‘‘ Aunt Belindy’s Points of 
View ”’ (1894), and ‘‘ The Doom of the Holy 
City ’’ (1895). 

Mrs. Farmer is an indefatigable student, 
pursuing metaphysical and philosophical re- 
search with intense avidity. Her novels are 
always written for a high purpose, and the 
whole tendency and teaching are healthful and 
elevating. Mrs. Farmer belongs, both by birth 
and marriage, to old, honorable and intellectual 
families. Her husband is an author of dis- 
tinction in lines of politics and finance. Her 
only daughter is already a brilliant writer of 
short stories. 


MISS LILIAN BELL. 


Miss Bell won her way to fame with her 
first book, ‘‘The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid,’’ issued in 1893, which was promptly 
accepted by the first publisher to whom it was 
offered, and that one Harper and Brothers. 
She has been no less successful in her subse- 
quent career as a writer. Her second book, 
‘‘A Little Sister to the Wilderness,’’ was 
sought by more than one publisher and ap- 
peared in 1895. It has been most favorably 
received in England as well as here. Its ap- 
pearance abroad, published by Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Co., was followed shortly after 
by an English edition of her first book, which 
also won most favorable attention. 


Miss Bell’s last story (1896) is ‘‘ The Under 
Side of Things,’’ a story that in many respects 
surpasses anything that has yet emanated from 
her pen. It is a charming love-tale, never 
flagging in interest from beginning to end, 
sprightly in style, with those touches of quaint 
humor in character study for which the author 
is already famous. She has also been writing 
a series of entertaining letters for the Ladies’ 
Flome Journal on the different affairs of life 
‘* From a Girl’s Standpoint.’’ ‘The article con- 
cerning ‘‘ The Man Under Thirty-five’’ has 
brought her letters from the four corners of the 
globe. These articles are bright, sparkling, 
and contain, withal, several wholesome grains 
of common-sense. Miss Bell’s work in the 
past has been so distinctive and strong and 
artistic that it is not difficult to hazard a state- 
ment that her future work will rank her very 
high in the group of American novelists. 


Miss Bell was born in Chicago. Her girl- 
hood was spent. in the south, principally in 
Atlanta. There, at the age of seven, she was 
reading, and knew by heart ‘‘ Stepping 
Heavenward’’—the first book to which she 
became really intensely attached. Shakes- 
peare she had already absorbed. With this 
knowledge, which was already far ahead of her 
years, she was tutored under private instruc- 
tion, and finally was graduated, after the 
return of her parents to Chicago, from Dear- 
born Seminary. During her school days her 
literary tendencies developed, and she amused 
herself by writing the essays of her school- 
mates. Later she sent one of her efforts to a 
newspaper, which immediately accepted her 
contribution. Her first effort at story-writing, 
was made when she was only eight years old. 
She resides in Chicago, and has but one 
brother and sister to whom she dedicated her 
last book. Miss Bell’s life is still in the opening 
chapter. She has not yet reached her thirtieth 
birthday. In the early spring she will start 
for Europe and expects to be away two 
years, and is fancy free so far as her itinerary 
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is concerned. It is probable, however, that 
she will live for several months in the vicinity 
of Berlin and also in Paris. Letters of travel 
and possibly a few short stories will comprise 
her contributions to American periodicals dur- 
ing her absence. 


INNOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, | 
Boston, January 15, 1897. 
The Boston ‘‘ Club of Odd Volumes,’’ which 
is now in the eleventh year of its existence, 
has just published for its members an edition 
(limited to one hundred copies) of the fourth 
volume of ‘‘ Early American Poetry,’’ edited by 
its present president, James F. Hunnewell, of 
Charlestown. It is devoted to Elegies in 
English and to Latin Epitaphs. The first 
reprint is ‘‘ An Elegie upon the Death of the 
Reverend Mr. Thomas Shepard, late Teacher 
of the Church at Charlestown, in New Eng- 
land, by a great Admirer of his Worth and 
true Mourner for his Death,’’ in other words 
by the Rev. Urian Oakes, president of Harvard 


College. 
‘‘Reader!’’ he begins : 


“ Reader! Iam no Poet; but I grieve! 
Behold here, what that passion can do! 
That fore’d a verse without Apollo's leave 
And whether th’ Learned Sisters would or no. 
My Griefs can hardly speak, my sobbing muse 
In broken terms our sad bereavement rues. 


“ Twonder what the learned world still ailes, 
To tune and pace their sorrows and complaints 
In Rhythm and Verse! He that his crosses wailes 
Indeed, would vent his griefs without re- 
straints. 
To tye our grief to numbers, measures, feet, 
Is not to let it loose, but fetter it. 
“Is this it? that a Poet’s softer heart 
Of great impressions susceptible is ? 
He wisely doth perform his mourning part 
In verse, lest grief should time and measure 
miss. 
But griefs unmeasurable would not be 
Curb’d and rein’d-in by measur’d Poetry. 
“ Stop, stop my Pen! lest Israel’s singer sweet 
Should be condemn’d, who, in that Song of th’ 
Bow 
To vent his passionate complaints thought meet, 
_ And to bewail his great friends overthrow. 
King David in an Elegiack knell 
Rung out his dolours, when dear Jona’than fell.’’ 


The poem thus introduced, seems, according 
to Mr. Hunnewell, to have been the first that 
was written, printed and published with its 
own title-page in this country. It bears the 
date ‘‘Cambridge, 1677.’’ It contains fifty- 
two stanzas besides the poem or ‘‘ Address to 
the Reader.’’ 

He is not a great poet, but he loves his 
friend : 

“‘ My Dearest, Inmost, Bosome Friend is Gone! 
Gone is my sweet Companion, Soul’s delight ! 


Now in an Huddling Croud I’m all alone, 
And almost could bid all the world Goodnight.” 


He declares that could his pen ingeniously 
distill the purest spirits of a sparkling wit in 
rare conceits, the quintessence of skill in 
Elegiack strains, he would think all too little 
to condole the fatal loss of such a soul, and 
could he take the highest flights of fancy and 
soar aloft, if wit’s monopoly were his, ‘all 
would be much too low, too light, too poor, 
to pay due tribute to this great Divine.’’ 

‘* Ah, Wits avail not, when th’ heart’s like to break, 

Great griefs are Tongue-ti’ed, when the lesser 

speak.’”’ 

He deems that ‘‘ Exube’rant Fancies’’ are 
useless here : 

‘¢ Transcendent virtue scorns feign’d elogies, 
He that gives Shepard half his due, may seem, 


If Strangers hear it, to Hyperbolize . 
This star mov’d in no common Sphere.”’ 


He goes on: 


Here need no Spices, Odours, curious Arts, 
No skill of Egypt, to embalm the Name 
Of such a Worthy ; let men speak their hearts, 
They’l say, He merits an Immortal Fame, 
When Shepard is forgot, all must conclude, 
This is prodigious ingratitude. 


He tells why he was so great : 
He was (ah, woful word! to say he was) 
Our wrestling Israel, second unto none, 
The man that stood i’ th’ gap to keep the pass, 
To stop the Troops of Judgement’s pushing on, 
This man the honour had to hold the hand 
Of an incensed God against our Land . 


When such a Bank’s broke down, there’s sad occa- 
sion 

To wail and dread some Grievous Inundation. 

Art, Nature, Grace, in Him were all combin’d 
To shew the world a matchless Paragon 

In whom of Radiant Virtues no less shin’d 
Than a whole Constellation, but hee’s gone ! 

Hee’s gone, alas! Down in the Dust must ly 

As much of this rare person as could dy. 

If tohave solid Judgement, Pregnant Parts, 
A piercing wit, and comprehensive Brain, 

If to have gone the round of all the Arts 
Immunity from Death’s Arrest would gain 
Shepard would have been death-proof, and secure 

From that All conquering Hand, I’m very sure. 


If Holy Life, and Deeds of Charity, 
If Grace illustrious, and Virtue tri’ed, 
If modest Carriage, rare Humility 
Could have brib’d Death, good Shepard had 
not di’ed. 
Oh! but inexorable Death attacks 
The best Men, and promiscuous havock makes.”’ 


Many of these poems thus reprinted by The 
Club of Odd Volumes are taken from copies 
of which if the one extant were destroyed 
they would be irrevocably lost. It is interest- 
ing to think and encouraging to think how 
near these winged words come to perishing 
forever and are caught up just in time. Take 
courage poets, two hundred years from now 
your little neglected volume may blossom into 
new life ! 

In the year 1856 Levi Cheyney, a youth of 
only twenty, was a poetic contributor to the 
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New York Despatch. In that year he wrote a 
poem entitled, ‘‘One Heart ’s Enough for 
Me.’”’ A little later it was set to music by 
Auguste Mignon and published simultaneously 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Cin- 
cinnati. The next year the talented young poet 
was accidentally poisoned, just as he was on 
the eve of publishing a long poem which he 
had partly completed. He was born near the 
village of Mount Eaton, Wayne Co., Ohio. 
He was the great-grandson of Thomas Chey- 
ney, whose perilous ride on the morning of the 
battle of Brandywine is historic. "The youth’s 
father (who died ten years ago at the age of 
eighty-four), his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather, the Revolutionary hero, were all 
given to verse-writing. Thomas Cheyney 
(whose watch is preserved in the National 
Museum at Washington) was moved, after 
meeting some of his former comrades, to write 
a song entitled ‘‘The Decanter’s Song.’’ A 
curious fatality happened to Levi Cheney’s 
song; it became a favorite and was comprised 
in the compilation made in 1860, by the late 
N.H. Head, of Portsmouth. But the name of 
the composer was appended instead of the 
poet, and for now more than a quarter of a 
century Mignon has had the credit of having 
written the words. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of what might be called ‘‘ ascribed 
plagiarism.” 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company have in 
press for publication in February the so-called 
Ingersoll Lecture,delivered by the Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D. D., under the title ‘‘ Immor- 
tality and the New Theodicy,’’ also a volume 
by the Rev. George S. Merriam of Springfield, 
called ‘‘ The Chief End of Man.’’ Mr. Edwin 
M. Bacon, who as ‘‘ Taverner,’’ contributes 
regularly to that clever and rapidly populariz- 
ing little magazine 7zme and the Hour, has 
written a work entitled ‘‘ Walks and Rides 
About Boston.’’ He will surely communicate 
to all his descriptions that charm which comes 
from a simple, natural style. Professor James 
M. Hoppin, of Yale, who has lectured in Bos- 
ton, will be represented in the Houghton 
February list, by his ‘‘ Greek Art on Greek 
Soil.’’ New novels by Henry James and by 
Mrs. Helen Choate Prince are included. 

Copeland and Day have a very good list in 
preparation; a new volume of poems by 
Francis Thompson, entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Odes ;’’ the sixth volume of the ‘‘ Oaten 
Stop ”’ series by Evelyn Stein, a new writer; a 
new volume by Richard Burton of Hartford, 
called ‘‘ Memorial Day and other Poems;’’ ‘‘A 
Book of Lyrics’’ by Father Tabb, whose 
poems (with which this will be ‘‘ identical in 
form’’) is in its sixth edition, a volume of 
poems by John Vance’Cheney, of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, and a novel entitled 


’ 
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‘“A Writer of Fiction’’ by Clive Holland, 
author of ‘‘My Japanese Wife.’’ 

Mr. C. W. Ernst, who was formerly cop- 
nected with the Post Office of Boston, is busily 
engaged in writing a ‘‘ History of the Ameri- 
can Postal Service,’’ which is practically a 
history of traffic, for it is the Post Office or the 
carrying of mails that enables the railways 
and steamboat companies to support the great 
through lines, such as the transcontinental 
trains and the Baltimore and Ohio steamships. 
Mr. Ernst has discovered some of the most 
curious facts; such for instance as that in 
1835, while England had only about seven 
hundred mail coaches, the United States had 
over twenty-five hundred and that before the 
Revolutionary War, when England had no 
coaches at all, Boston manufactured the finest 
public conveyances in the world. Unfortun- 
ately all the early records and public documents 
have been allowed to perish. 

Mr. James Muirhead, whose Baedecker Guide 
to the United States and Canada, proved to be 
so successful, is in Boston, superintending the 
issue of a new edition, which is to be pub- 
lished also in a German translation. Mr. Muir- 
head married a Boston lady and thus doubly 
allied himself with the literary element here, 
where he was so warmly received when. he 
first came to this country. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell and Company have 
on the press a little volume of short stories, 
with a slight connecting thread of personality. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Pine Valley,’’ and is from the 
pen of Judge L. B. France of Denver, Colo- 
rado. For vividness of style, brilliancy of 
description, for pathos and humor, they com- 
pare favorably with Bret Harte at his best. 
The book will be illustrated from photographs 
representing the mountain scenery amidst 
which these stories of mining-life are enacted. 

The Browning Society of Boston are issuing 
a volume of selected and representative essays 
from among the large number that have been 
presented at its meetings. It will be published 
by the Macmillan Company of New York. 


Folk-Songs. 


Our lives are tunes by untaught voices sung 


In widest range. Some breathe but few bars’ lease, 
And thenceforth silence ; some a minor piece. 
From pallid lips are grievous dirges wrung: 
By valiant knights loud trumpet-blasts are flung; 
While gay hearts trip to dancing jigs at ease. 
Strange hands oft add what harmonies they please, 
Roaming the wide world’s ivory keys among. 
Yon cantus haply with full chords is set : 
Through this the florid counterpoint flits fast 
And here, ’mid changeful notes that throb and fret, 
One deep-toned chime of pain’s recurrent cast. 
If grief’s our figured bass, let none regret— 
God’s Perfect Cadence closes life at Jast. 

From ‘‘ Zhe Flower Seller and Other Poems,” 

by Lady Lindsay. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


“Timbuctoo, the Mysterious,’’ by a French 
traveler, M. Felix Dubois, is one of those in- 
frequent books which open a new horizon to 
the general reader. ‘The broad curve of the 
Niger, with Timbuctoo on its northern arc, isone 
of the familiar memories of school study ; but 
no one pretends to have any clear idea either 
of its present condition or past. history. M. 
Dubois has done both ina single readable, pro- 
fusely illustrated volume. It has frequent 
maps. Its style isa model of vivacious French 
travel. The French advance up the Senegal 
river, across the divide, and then down the 
Niger to Timbuctoo is clearly told. At Genne, 
the other city of the region, M. Dubois found 
buildings of sun-dried brick, which to his lively 
imagination matched in form the architecture 
of Egypt, and to account for the same he has 
devised a migration from the Nile to the Niger 
in the seventh century, of which history makes 
no mention. ‘This resemblance is common to 
like earth-work in many lands; but there 
seems some ground for M. Dubois’ view that 


the inhabitants of Genne are Nubian. 


* 
% * 


Dr. James Martineau isa stimulating spirit- 
ual guide, who sets the inner life in relation to 
the daily work of man. ‘The small volume, 
‘ Faith and Self-surrender,’’ containing four 
of his sermons, will leave each reader regret- 
ting his declension to the selfish life and long- 
ing to renew his vow of endeavor for the un- 
selfish, whatever temptation he may find 


within to indulgence. 
* 


* 
Good books for boys are the rarest pebbles 
on the beach. ‘‘ Wild Cats I Have Met,’’ by 
Mr. William Thomson, is one of the best 


boys’ hunting books written. I advise you 
to mark it down for next Christmas. You 
cannot begin too early to avoid the December 
tush. Its author, an old Canadian hunter of 
seventy-two, who has sought game for many 
menageries, treed a puma at the age of eight, 
and he tells his adventures in all lands since, 


with the adorable simplicity boys love. 


* 
%* * 


‘‘ Reminiscences of a Sailor,’’ by Captain 
William R. Lord, deserves the second edition 
it has reached. This unpretending volume 
is a vivid record of the transition from sail to 
steam and of the daily life of the new type of 
captain developed by the freight steamer. 
Wrecks, rescues, the incidents of the port and 
the accidents of the voyage, are told with a 
directness which renders the book most valu- 
able, and it will not be surprising if it takes 
its place among the better books of the sea. 
There are certainly few books on the sea which 
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leave the clear, definite vivid impression left 
by Captain Lord, who has written straight on— 
full of nothing but this story. 


%* * 

‘“’The Half Moon,’’ a series of papers on 
historic New York, deserves imitation in 
every American city. They do for local what 
the ‘‘Old South Leaflets’’ sought to do for 
general history. Each number complete in 
itself gives for five cents a clear account of 
some place of New York history. ‘‘ King’s 
College,’’ now Columbia University, is the 
second of the series by John B. Pine. In sixty 
pages—whose matter would about cover a page 
of a daily newspaper—Mr. Pine tells the story 
of the founding of King’s College, its change 
to Columbia College, and its history to the 
selection and dedication of the new site for 
Columbia University. No space islost. The 
institution is placed in its historical relation 
and its inner growth outlined. A dozen other 
papers are announced, all but one by experts. 
Most histories, school and ‘others, are so gen- 
eral that they fit any particular place about as 
closely as the sky. A series like this gives 
teachers the opportunity to put local interest 
into their teaching. Children lovethis. His- 
tory is never dull to the child who has been 
told over there this happened. 


* 
* * 


Locality is the note of ‘‘ Bird-land Echoes,’’ 
by Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott. For New 
Jersey fields it is a well-nigh perfect bird 
guide-book. If each of the drawings by Mr. 
William Everett could have had below three 
lines giving the color of the birds, its value 
would be greatly increased to the raw amateur. 
It is full of minute bird detail—the gleanings of 
years—and the style is as chirruppy asa bird's 
note. Nobody knows, who has not tried, what 
they miss by not watching birds with an opera 


glass and two or three books like this. 


x 
x % 


‘‘Daphne; or, the Piper of Arcadia,’’ by 
Miss Marguerite Merington, must have seemed 
funny to some one, or it would not have been 
published. It is a comic pastoral. For 
amateurs, by amateurs to amateurs, it would 
fillan evening in performance and waste seve- 
ral in preparation. Considered with reference 


to the stage, it is without value. 
* 


*%* * 

The study of the actual by Mr. Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar in ‘‘ Majors and Minors’’ is 
worth any amountof the ordinary verse which 
grows the old flower from the old seed. Mr. 
Dunbar is the first of his race here to win atten- 
tion by his verse, but when one remembers 
that in Europe two poets and two dramatists of 
the last half century share negro blood, the 
promise of poetry from Africa seems bright. 
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Mr. Dunbar is far stronger in his dialect than 
in his serious verse, but both are above the 
ordinary. 

x % 

‘‘An Autumn Singer,’’ albeit the title is 
suggested by the first poem, is doubtless 
selected for caption by Dr. George M. Gould, 
with some thought that he plucks ‘* berries 
harsh and crude,’’ with forced fingers rude 
before the mellowing year. Dr. Gould comes 
to verse at Cowper’s age, after writing the best 
medical dictionary of his day and a sheaf of 
its most vivid and vigorous medical essays. 
The passion for verse seizes all who write, and 
we long to pluck the strings to which our 
hearts have rung. Dr. Gould fingers them 
with sincere feeling and an apt emotion. 
There is here that thought suffused with 
passion and infused with personal interest 
which is at the base of poetry—its raw 
material. 

Elizabeth A. Reed has written several com- 
pilations on oriental subjects which prove use- 
ful to a large number of readers, but lack the 
perspective or authority which comes from 
originalstudy. It isaseasy to undervalue them, 
as is done by professional scholars, as to 
overvalue them, as is done by lay critics. Her 
last volume, ‘‘ Primitive Buddhism,’’ a small 
work, groups from many sources, facts 


record and opinion in regard to this world 


religion. ‘The opinion is sound. The record 
and facts are from received authorities. Miss 
Reed has the gift of the interesting. There 
are few books on the topic as small which 
give so much. The lack is a sense of rela- 
tion, a grasp of the parts in their perspective, 
with reference to the whole. 

Geology is not an easy science to teach in 
elementary classes because its broad principles 
are built upon multifarious detail, instead of 
being like physics based onsingle isolated ex- 
periments. Most school-books on geology begin 
with structure. Professor Angelo Heilprin 
has commenced in ‘‘ The Earth and its Story’’ 
with phenomena. The book opens with 
the effect of erosion as visible in every field. 
There is the same homely reference to current 
phenomena throughout and no attempt to load 
the mind with terminology. Periods and hori- 
zons are disposed of with the utmost brevity. 
Processes are described at length. Only the 
class-room can decide the text-book, which is 
like a play, its only competent judge the audi- 
ence. At areading, this book seems to me the 
best for high-school work or for a short ele- 
mentary college course yet issued, because 
while a student would learn less ‘‘ geology ’’ 
than from some, he would be left with keener 
power of observation for cutting, bank, plain 
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and mountain. It ought to be possible as the 
book is adopted to have editions with separate 
chapters on local conditions. The Allegha- 
nies, page 188, are scarcely even topped, be 
cause they are old, but because their last eleya- 
tion was the lifting of a level plain. Their 
peaks are yet tocome. General erosion is ad- 
mirably treated. 


Lord Roberts and his father served together 
ninety years in the Indian military service, the 
term of the second ending in 1892, after forty- 
one years of service, and the first dying in 
1854, after forty-nine. The first life covers 
the extension of the Indian Empire. The 
second its reconquest after the Mutiny, its 
administration, and the Afghane mpaigns. In 
two imposing volumes Jord Roberts has 
told the story of his life, from subaltern to 
commander-in-chief. The first volume tells of 
his share in the Mutiny, in which he served on 
the staff at Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and 
nearly every important engagement in Lord 
Clyde’s campaign. Abundantly illustrated by 
maps, this is the best military history of these 
operations, accessible to the general reader. 
The second volume, with much mere routine 
matter, describes the occupation of Cabul and 
the great march to Candahar. Moltke pro- 
nounced this the one great feat of arms by 
British troops in this generation, and he 
knew. Lord Roberts writes as a soldier, and 
like most soldiers he writes well. His great 
work will deeply interest those who come to 
it with some knowledge of Indian affairs. Its 
pages make clear the fighting foundation of 
English supremacy. Over one-thousand pages 
on one man's Indian campaign will be too 
much for most, but there is comfort in being told 
things so that they can be fully understood. 

«% 

When Herbert Spencer began his ‘‘ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,’’ now completed after thirty- 
six years with the third volume of the ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Sociology,’’ he and nearly every 
one else believed that recorded fact extended 
over a sufficient area to make accurate deduc- 
tion possible. His name and work have 
steadily less weight because every independent 
investigator in any particular field sees that 
prodigious as has been Herbert Spencer’s 
labor, he is perpetually quoting us conclusive 
facts which do not conclude, owing to the small 
share they bear to the whole field. In savage 
life, for instance, on every page appears the 
isolated observation of a single traveler quoted 
as authoritative in a way inconcievable to one 
who knows by personal experience how hard 
it is to be sure, after much observation, as to 
the real facts, actual condition and true senti- 
ments of any savage society. Mr. Spencet’s 
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yast fabric has therefore ceased to be authori- 
tative before its completion. Inaddition in 
‘First Principles’? most have come to see 
that he fell into the error he sought to avoid 
of substituting indefinite conceptions for exact 
intellection—that he was in fact a nominalist 
when he thought himself a realist. 


* 
x % 

A ‘“‘Winter Swallow,’’ by Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, registers the change in all who make 
verse as life makes them. They gain in 
knowledge of life. They lose in freshness of 
expression. As the hill rises more can be seen 
from it, but more fertile are the valleys. 


The ‘‘ Balkans,’’ by Mr. William Miller, in 
the ‘‘ Nations’’ series is a disappointing but 
convenient book. Convenient because Mr. Mil- 
ler has gathered in one volume the annals of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro. 
Disappointing because its author has done 
nothing more than compile annals. Recent 
researches into Roumanian origin, which alto- 
gether modify the theory of Roman origin he 
has overlooked. On the ethnic foundation of 
the Balkan Peninsula he has a weak grip. If 
he has ever studied the hypsemetry of the 
Peninsula, it does not appear in this volume. 
It reads as if Turkish annals and administra- 
tive records were unknown to him, and the 
volume shows little or no knowledge of the 
flourishing historical school at Buda-Pesth. 
Historical study is sounder in this country 
than in England ; but the American publisher 
of this series seeks his book-makers in Eng- 
land, and he gets, as in this case, only a fair 
article of book-making. 


By the Sea. 


Dawn, red on the blue sea-line, 
Bursts open like a rose. 
Scattering its petals on the tide 
' Which way the sea-wind blows. 
Ho! fora ship with a snowy sail. 


The pink flakes drift to the shore 
And vanish in the spray ; 
But, lo! on the echoing cliff 
A miracle greets the day. 
Speed, speed a ship with a snowy sail. 


In the mystery of the grass 
A thousand roses nod, 
Wherea maiden patiently waits 
Love at the hand of God. 
Woe to a heart and a snowy sail. 


Day dies like a rose in blight, 
Sere-yellow and pale red, 
And a heart lies pulseless and cold 
Under the twilight dead. 
God, and a heart, and a snowy sail. 
From ‘‘ Rose Leaves,’’ 
by Henry Clayton Hopkins. 
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NOTES FROM LONDON. 
January 4, 1897. 


The draft of the new copyright bill, framed 
to amend the law relating to copyright in 
periodical works, lectures, abridgments, and 
otherwise, has recently been published and 
it appears fairly comprehensive, and calculated 
to strike terror into the hearts of the predatory 
journalist and the literary thief—meanest of 
all rogues—for it practically protects all liter- 
ary matter, save dona fide current news, that 
appears in any newspaper or magazine. If the 
bill is well-received and passes through Parlia- 
ment, as all wielders of the pen who are 
possessed of brains devoutly hope it may do, 
it should put an effectual stop to the wholesale 
robbery that is perpetrated by unscrupulous 
press men and women every day of the week. 
The bill will be introduced early in the pending 
session, and most probably in the House of 
Lords. 

A forthcoming book that will certainly be of 
high historical value in course of time, is a 
monograph on the personal life of Queen 
Victoria, which is be:ng written by Mr. Richard 
Holmes, chief librarian at Windsor Castle, by 
the Queen’s special sanction and under her 
supervision. The book will give a description 
of the Queen’s position as princess and sov- 
ereign and also in her private capacity as 
daughter, wife and mother, and various in- 
correct statements that have been promulgated 
from time to time will be set right or con- 
tradicted. The illustrations are taken from 
famous paintings, and will be produced in the 
most finished manner. The book will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Com- 
pany and two editions will be issued, one on 
Japanese paper. 

The book-reviewer, like the dramatic critic, 
is not always above suspicion, and the want of 
thoroughness occasionally evinced by some of 
the log-rolling brother-hood was amusingly ex- 
emplified the other day. There was announced 
for publication by Macmillan and Company. 
some months ago, a volume called ‘‘ Wander- 
ings in Unknown Austria,’’ the letter-press of 
which was by Randolph Ll. Hodgson, to be 
embellished by illustrations from the pencil of 
Princess Mary, of Thurn and Taxis. For 
some unknown reason a mistake was made in 
the publication of the book which duly ap- 
peared in November, and displayed on the 
title page, the words ‘‘ Travelsin Unknown 
Austria,’? by H. S. H. Princess Mary, of 
Thurn and Taxis, with illustrations by the 
author.’’ The book was duly distributed for 
review, and in time the notices began to roll 
in. It was described as “ girlish and pretty,’’ 
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and ‘‘ brightly written in good womanly Eng- 
lish.’’ One paper went so far as to compli- 
ment the foreign Serene Highness on her ex- 
cellent English, while another boldly stated 
that she was English. As a matter of fact she 
is a German princess, a near connection of the 
Queen of England, and a cousin of the Aus- 
trian Empress. Although she speaks English, 
she seldom writes it, and she lives most of the 
year in her lovely castle, Schloss Lautschin, in 
Bohemia. Of course the kernel of the whole 
joke lies in the fact that Mr. Hodgson has 
written the book in anything but a ‘‘ girlish’’ 
style. He speaks enthusiastically of sports of 
all kinds, and mentions, with masculine devo- 
tion, the special virtues of a certain strong and 
black pipe he is continually smoking. The 
reviewers evidently scarcely did more than 
glance at the book, and so formed their im- 
pressions. The first edition of the book has 
now been recalled and the second one, which 
is rightly attributed to the collaboration of the 
Princess and Mr. Hodgson, will shortly be 
issued. 


The new edition of Byron that Mr. Murray 
nas in hand, will be ready early in the spring, 
and will be the most complete that has yet 
been given to the world, fora good deal of 
personal matter will appear, letters that have 
never before been published, notes concerning 


the poet’s method of working, and the copious 
alterations and finishing touches he bestowed 
on his work, with much more of the life. I 
should not like to prophecy a brilliant success 


for the edition, however. Byron is compara- 
tively out of date at the moment, we want 
something stronger and more thoughtful and 
virile than even the finest of his poems, as is 
evinced for the popular demand for the Eng- 
lish classics, Chaucer, Spencer, and Shakes- 
peare. and, coming to our own century, for 
Browning. 


American ladies who are about to take up 
their residence in England for a long or short 
period, should study the new edition of Judge 
Baylie’s compact little volume on the law 
relating to domestic servants, which has just 
been published by Sampson, Low and Mars- 
ton. It is an excellent and interesting manual 
concerning the rights, duties, and relations— 
legal and social—of domestic servants and 
their masters and mistresses. ‘It was first pub- 
lished nearly half a century ago, for the pur- 
pose of putting the servant question—always 
a vexed one in domestic circles here—in a clear 
light, and removing some of its worries, and 
this laubable object ought certainly to ke at- 
tained by the present edition, which is nct only 
concise and lucid, but entirely up-to date. 


‘BOOK NEWS. 


Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have secured 
the services of that leading authority on ‘pj 
game,’’ Mr. F. C. Selous, to write on the lion 
and elephant in the forthcoming “ Encyelo- 
peedia of Sport,’’ the first part of which will 
be issued early next month, and will contain 
no less than seventy illustrations. 


Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Heaven and Hell’’ has 
recently been translated into Arabic by Pro- 
fessor H. Anthony Salmoné, author of ‘‘ The 
Fall and Resurrection of Turkey,’’ which | 
mentioned last month, and which has just 
been published by Methuen and Company, 
The translation has been printed by Sarruf, 
Nimr, and Makarino, of Cairo, and published 
by the Swedenborg Society simultaneously in 
Egypt and London. 

Mr. John Lane, of Bodley Head fame, will 
publish Richard Le Gallienne’s new romance 
‘“The Quest of the Golden Girl.’’ By the 
way Mr. Le Gallienne, whose ‘‘ angel face” 
has won him many staunch adherents among 
the impressionable sex, is about to enter the 
holy state of matrimony again. 


An interesting ‘‘find’’ has lately been made 
in the Vatican archives by Mr.S. R. Gardiner, 
in the shape of a despatch written by Rossetti 
early in 1642, when he was nuncio at Cologne, 
and describing Charles the First’s plan for the 
rescue of Strafford, by the aid of troops from 
Ireland and Holland. The despatch, which 
is undoubtedly authentic and accurate, as the 
writer was well known to have the confidence 
of the English Court, is published in the cur- 
rent number of the English Historical Review. 


Another literary find, made some six months 
ago, is far more important, especially to 
students of hagiography. It is nothing less 
than the Hebrew original of ten chapters of 
the book of Ecclesiastes, which was discovered 
in the East in June of last year. One leaf, 
discovered and brought to England by 
Mrs. Lewis of Cambridge, was recognized by 
Mr. S. Schechter as a portion of the long 
lost original, which had never been heard of 
since the tenth century, to be accurate since 
eight hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
when mention was made of it by a Hebrew 
scholar in the year 920. Soon after Mrs. Lewis 
brought home her treasure-trove, the remain- 
ing nine leaves were found and sent to Eng- 
land to the Bodleian Library. ‘The whole will 
be published shortly by the Clarendon Press, 
in an edition consisting of the Hebrew original, 
with English translations, and the Greek, 
Syrian, and old Latin versions, followed by 
glossary of new forms found in the old Hebrew 
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text, and of words used in new senses. Two 
fac-simile pages of the Oxford fragment, the 
first and last, are appended, these showing 
marginal notes of various readings, somewhat 
resembling the Massova to the Old Testament. 

A book of Mayfair is being compiled by 
Mr. Arthur Dasent, who announces that he 
will be grateful for the loan of letters especi- 
ally in the eighteenth century, relating to 
Berkeley Square, Hill Street, Charles Street 
and Curzon Street, besides Mayfair generally. 
I mention this as there are so many American 
citizens whose forbears in the last century 
were aristocratic English folk, whose family 
letters may still be extant. Macmillan and 
Company, will publish the book when it is 
completed. 


The second volume of A. D. Innes and 
Company’s new series of sporting books will 
be published very shortly. It is named ‘‘ Ice 
Sports,’’ and will comprise articles on Figure 
and Speed Skating, Tobogganing, Curling, 
and Ice Yachting. The tobogganing paper is 
by Mr. Theodore Cook. 

Sir Edward Russell, of the Liverpool Daily 
Post, and a friend, are collaborating in a book 
concerning ‘‘Ibsen and his Merits,’’ which 
will, in due course, be published by Chapman 
and Hall. As Sir Edward has been described, 
by no less a person than Mr. Gladstone, as the 
finest Skakespearian critic of the day, one is 
curious to know what his opinions may be 
concerning the crazed Norwegian dramatist. 

The large first edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“ Life of Lockhart,’’ published a short time 
ago by Mr. Nimmo, has already been sold out, 
although the edition was an expensive one, 
costing thirty-two shillings (eight dollars). 
Mr. Lang is now enjoying himself at his be- 
loved St. Andrews. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will at last publish the 
“Lives of Twelve Bad Women,’’ a book 
which has aroused no little curiosity, and that 
after various delays, is definitely announced to 
appear this month. Itis certain to be very 
well received, for somehow bad women are 
usually more effective, both in fiction and his- 
tory, than good ones. Witness the striking 
contrast between Cleopatra and Octavia, who, 
according to tradition, stood pretty equal in 
point of beauty, but as far as fascination went 
were poles apart. Or, to come to the present 
century, Becky Sharp and: Amelia Sedley. 
The naughty ladies whose brief, eventful his- 
tories are to be recorded in Mr. Arthur Vin- 
cent’s book, include King Edward the Third’s 
favorite, Alice Ferrers; Frances Howard, 
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Countess of Somerset, who caused Sir Thomas 
Overbury to be murdered in prison ; Charles 
the Second’s chere amie, Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Cleveland; Mary Bateman, a York- 
shire witch; and the notorious Mrs. Brownrigg. 


Among new novels that will appear very 
shortly are ‘‘ The Idol Maker,’’ by Adeline 
Sargeant; ‘‘ The Scholar of Bygate,’’ by 
Algernon Gissing ; and ‘‘ The Black Masses,’’ 
by Frederic Breton, author of ‘‘God For- 
saken,’’ all of which will be published by 
Hutchinson and Company. Anthony Hope's 
new short story, ‘‘ The Necessary Resources,’’ 
will appear in an early number of Cosmofolis. 


Mr. W. D. Howell’s delightfully quaint 
studies of ‘‘Shaker’’ life and character, 
‘‘Tdylls in Drab,’’ recently published by David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, have already secured 
un succés d’estime, and will probably become 
very popular. The dainty little square volume 
brings to my memory pleasant recollections of 
G. W. Cable’s charming ‘‘ Old Creole Days,’’ 
which created a considerable sensation here— 
it must be quite twelve or thirteen years ago. 


The novel most in demand at the moment is 
‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ which I eulo- 
gized as the book of the year in my last letter. 
It has had next to no booming, but is selling 
very rapidly, and in ever-increasing numbers, 
though it is by no means a holiday book, but 
requires diligent and conscientious study. 

Barrie’s ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy ’’ is selling well, 
both in London and the provinces, and it is 
doubtless a charmingly written book ; but to 
some people these tender personal recollections 
of a mother might be regarded as something 
too sweet and sacred to be set down in cold 
print, and thrown, for praise or censure, to a 
critical public. Ascor. 


“Does It Pay?” 


If one poor burdened toiler o’er life’s road, 
Who meets us by the way, 

Goes on less conscious of his galling load, 
Then life, indeed, does pay. 


If we can show one troubled heart the gain 
That lies always in loss, 

Why, then, we too, are paid for all the pain 
Of bearing life's hard cross. 


If some despondent soul to hope is stirred, 
Some sad lip made to smile, 
By any act of ours, or any word, 
Then, life has been worth while. 
From ‘‘ Custer and Other Poems,"’ 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, January 14, 1897. 

Of the holiday books that were favorites and are 
still popularare Kate Douglas Wiggins’ ‘‘ Marm 
Lisa,’’ J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy’’ and 
‘* Sentimental Tommy,’’ Sienkiwiecz’s ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis,’’ Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Rodney Stone,’’ 
Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Taquisara,’’ and Henry 
E. Krehbiel’s ‘‘ How to Listen to Music.’’ The 
last named book has met with remarkable suc- 
cess: It was published on December 18th, al- 
most too late for the holiday trade, but in spite 
of that disadvantage, it has already run through 
three editions, and the demand for the book 
seems to be growing steadily. Another favor- 
ite of the month is J. A. Mitchell’s ‘‘ That 
First Affair.’? The success of Mr. Mitchell’s 
former book ‘‘ Amos Judd ’’—which passed 
through nine editions during last year—has 
smoothed a way into public favor for the new 
volume which has an additional feature to 
commend it in its numerous illustrations by 
C. D. Gibson and others. It is now in its 
third edition. 

During February some important books will 
appear. Prominent among these will be Dr. 
Nansen’s great book which the Harpers 
will publish. It will contain a full narrative 
of the three years’ experiences of this intrepid 
explorer in the Arctic regions, together with 


a record of his many important scientific 


observations. In 84° 4’ north Dr. Nansen, 
finding his vessel frozen fast, started with 
one companion for the unknown regions of 
the North Pole. The account of the months 
of hardship, privation, and peril that followed 
is thrilling in its interest, while the meteoro- 
logical observations recorded give the work 
a unique scientific value. The title of the 
work is ‘‘ Farthest North.’’ It will be pub- 
lished in two large volumes, with three photo- 
gravures, sixteen colored plates, and many 
other illustrations. The book is already 
known to English readers through its pub- 
lication in the London Chronicle, which paper 
held the exclusive serial rights. The book 
rights in England were purchased by Constable 
for £10,000. The American book rights cost 
much less than that, though the sum was large 
enough to make the publication of the work a 
venture of unusual importance. 


The Harpers will begin shortly the publica- 
tion of two interesting new serials in ‘‘ The 
Round Table.’’ The first is by Kirk Munroe, 
‘“The Painted Desert,’’ and is a story of the 
Arizona desert, called by that name on account 
of the dull red color that prevails throughout 
it. It narrates the adventures of a young man 
who becomes lost in the desert, and, after 
wandering about till nearly dead with thirst, 
comes suddenly upon an oasis, where he lives for 
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a time a sort of a Robinson Crusoe life. The 
story will be illustrated by Lungren. The 
other serial is written by Molly Elliot Seawell, 
and is called ‘‘ The Rock of the Lion.’’ It js 
a story of the siege of Gibraltar, and it foJ- 
lows the adventures of two boys who are con- 
nected with that historic event. It, too, wil] 
be fully illustrated. 

Prominent among the Appleton books for 
February stands the ‘‘ Memoirs of Marshall 
Oudinot, Duc de Reggio,’’ compiled from the 
hitherto unpublished souvenirs of the Duchess 
de Reggio, by Gaston Stiegler, and translated 
into English by Alexander T. de Mattos. The 
Marshall’s wife was in a position to draw a vivid 
and graphic picture of the stirring epoch in 
which she lived. She was frequently with her 
husband on the field of battle and accompanied 
him during the retreat from Moscow. The 
book covers the periods of the Revolution, the 
Directory, Napoleon’s ascendency, and the 
Restoration, and comes down to about 1830. 

The Appleton’s have ready also for early 
publication three new novels in their ‘‘ Town 
and Country Library ;’’ ‘‘ Arrested,’’ by Esmé 
Stuart, author of ‘‘A Woman of Forty;” a 
new story by W. E. Norris, entitled ‘‘ Mari- 
etta’s Marriage,’’ and ‘‘ The Story of a Dead 
Man,”’ by T. Gallon. 

An important undertaking in the field of 
history is under way with the Macmillans. 
With the general title of ‘‘ The Cambridge 
Modern History,’’ there will appear from the 
Cambridge University Press a comprehensive 
history of modern times, consisting of twelve 
volumes of about seven hundred pages each, 
and covering the period from the end of the 
middle ages to the present day. The first vol- 
ume, which will deal with the Renaissance, is 
to be ready in about two years, and will be 
followed by two volumes each succeeding 
year. The general editorship of the work will 
be in the hands of Lord Acton, and the various 
volumes will be written by prominent historians 
of America and England. Some of the con- 
tributors are: James Bryce, Dr. Cunningham, 
Principal Fairbairn, Prof. Flint, Frederic Har- 
rison, Prof. Jebb, Mr. Leckey, John Morley, 
Sir F. Pollock, Dr. Sidgwick, and Viscount 
Wolseley. 

Another historical project, also in pre- 
paration with the Macmillans, is a series of 
four volumes, to be called ‘‘ American History 
Told by Contemporaries,’’ edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University. This 
series is made up entirely from the original 
sources of American history; the records and 
narratives of men who witnessed and shared 
in the events which they describe. Extracts 
long enough in each case to give some idea of 
the writer’s style, are arranged in logical 
sequence, so as to make up a general account 
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of the times, from the first voyages to the 
present day. ‘The first volume to be ready in 
April, will be ‘‘ Discovery and Colonization ”’ 
and will cover the period from 1492 to 1689. 
This will be shortly followed by volumes on 


‘ «The Making of the Republic,’’ (1689-1783), 


“The Growth of the Nation,’’ (1783-1845), 
and ‘‘ The Welding of the Nation,’’ (1846- 
1896). Each volume will contain an intro- 
duction by the editor on the use of historical 
sources, and a bibliography of the most valu- 
able sources and collections. 

We are soon to have a new volume of stories 
by Frank R. Stockton, the first volume of col- 
lected short stories that he has published in 
about four years, his recent books having been 
long stories like ‘‘ The Adventures of Captain 
Horn,’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht.’’ The book 
will be issued by the Scribners sometime dur- 
ing the spring. The date of publication and 
the title of the volume have not yet been 
settled. ‘The same firm has also in prepara- 
tion a volume of collected poems by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, entitled ‘‘ The Builders and 
other Poems.’’ This will be awaited with 
interest by many who have learned to admire 
Dr. Van Dyke, first as a preacher and a 
writer of lectures and sermons, then as an 
essayist and critic, again as a lover of nature 
and an interpreter of her moods,—most happily 
exemplified in his popular book of nature 
studies, ‘‘ Little Rivers,’’—and finally as a poet. 
In this last capacity he has contributed fre- 
quently to the leading magazines. An ex- 
quisitely fanciful bit of verse from his pen, 
“The Lily of Yarrow,’’ appeared in the Jan- 
uary Harper’s. The charm of Dr. Van 
Dyke’s verse liesin its musical metre, its re- 
finement of feeling and expression, its delicate 
and graceful play of fancy, and in the simple, 
sweet note of hope and trustfulness that 
inspires it all. 

That very attractive London art journal, 
The Studio, is to be issued in an American 
edition beginning with February. It will be 
published here by John Lane, and the American 
edition will contain considerable matter pre- 
pared here specially forAmerican readers. 

While an appeal to public taste often fails, 
an appeal to public curiosity is very apt to 
win, and public curiosity, we think, is likely 
to be piqued by a new anonymous book to be 
published here sometime during the spring, 
entitled ‘‘ America and the Americans.’’ It 
isa striking study, trenchant and witty, from 
a French point of view, of American manners, 
customs, institutions and modes of thought. 
Unusual facilities were offered to the author 
for the gathering of materials for a picture 
embodying the salient features of our national 
character. The result is a piece of daring 
portraiture, the details of which are so familiar 


to us as to excite no criticism, but which, 
when viewed as a whole, will attract wide at- 
tention through the audacity of the characteri- 
zation and the raciness of the author's style. 
It is a book that will stir controversy, and the 
publishers, the Scribners, prefer to keep the 
author’s name a secret, leaving the volume to 
speak for itself. 

Mrs. Eliza Burt Gamble, the wife of a busi- 
ness man in Detroit, and the author of a book 
issued last year, entitled ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Woman,’’ has undertaken the task of correct- 
ing the present idea of God. Mrs. Gamble, 
as readers of her former book must know, 
preaches the gospel of Woman—with a cap- 
ital W. Inthat book she aimed to demon- 
strate that the female organization, mental, 
moral, and physical, is superior to that of the 
male. Inher new book, to be published next 
month by the Putnams, Mrs. Gamble contends 
that it is a mistake to invest the Deity with 
male character, and that the attributes of God 
are those of woman rather than of man. 
‘* The object of this volume,’’ she says in her 
introduction, ‘‘is not only to furnish a brief 
outline of religious growth, but to show the 
effect that each of the two forces, female and 
male, has on the development of our present 
God idea—which investigation serves to ac- 
centuate the conclusions arrived at in ‘ The 
Evolution of Woman,’ relative to the inherit- 
ance of each of the two lines of sexual demar- 
cation.’’ If we mistake not the signs of the 
times Mrs. Gamble’s book will find many 
female readers. 

‘“’The School for Saints’’ is the title that 
John Oliver Hobbes has chosen for her new 
novel, to be published by the Stokes Company 
during the spring. It is likely to be the 
longest and most important of the author's 
works. She regards it as her best work, 
and has finished it with exceeding care. It 
has engaged her attention ever since she was 
in this country a year and a half ago. Her 
first idea was to make a play of the story, and 
it was intended for Henry Irving, but the idea 
grew so under her hand that she afterwards 
decided to make a novel of it. An examina- 
tion of the manuscript offers assurance of the 
remarkable quality of the work. It is full of 
the sparkling, epigrammatic wit that dis- 
tinguishes the productions of John Oliver 
Hobbes. The story opens in the south of 
France, and begins most interestingly with a 
passionate love scene. The hero is a young 
Englishman, who has seen little of society, 
who is traveling alone, and who falls desper- 
ately in love with an actress, much older than 
himself, whom he had long admired as*an 
artist. After a brief love affair, the actress 
disappears with another man, and the results 
of the experience and their effects on the young 
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hero make up the substance of the story. It 
is in the working out of this part of the book 
that the author will gratify her readers. It is 
a revelation of new powers. 

The Stokes Company will also issue shortly 
an important book of indoor games, edited by 
R. F. Foster, the well-known expert on cards. 
It is the publisher’s purpose to make the most 
comprehensive and accurate book of its kind 
ever publisheil. It will contain every indoor 
game, including cards, checkers, chess, etc., 
and will consist of about 550 pages, fully 
illustrated, constituting virtually an encyclo- 
pedia of the subject. The author isa man 
well equipped for the work. Mr. Foster, 
whose name is familiar to all card players, is 
about forty-five years of age, and has devoted 
a long time to the study of games. He used 
to be an expert in matters concerning stone in 
architectural work, but he gave up a lucrative 
position in that line of business to take up 
his present work, in which his enthusiasm 
is allcentered. He lives in Brooklyn, teach- 


ing games and writing for the newspapers, 
though, for a long time past, the forthcoming 
book of games has engaged his whole atten- 
tion. 
publication in April. 


The book will probably be ready for 
W. D. M. 


=Sonie light may be thrown upon the ques- 
tion who is the most popular American novel- 
ist, by a reference to the numbers of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s novels which have been sold in the 
United States alone, without considering the 
large number sold in England and her colonies, 
or the numerous translations made into French, 
German, Italian and other languages. His 
first book, ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ for example, is now 
in its fifty-third thousand, while ‘‘ Saracinesca’’ 
scores more than one hundred and ten thou- 
sand. ‘‘ Sant Ilario,’’ ‘‘ Don Orsino,’’ ‘‘ Dr. 
Claudius,’’ ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,’’ ‘‘’The 
Three Fates,’’ ‘‘ The Ralstons,’’ ‘‘ Casa Brac- 
cio,’’ and ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri’’ follow in the 
order named. ‘The sale of Mr. Crawford’s 
novels in the United States has been, we are 
assured, upwards of five hundred thousand 
copies, even according to the incomplete esti- 
mate upon which this information is based, 
wherein one of the lesser novels is not men- 
tioned at all and some years’ sales of others 
(formerly published by other firms than 
Mr. Crawford’s present publishers) are not 
included. The Critic. 


=Miss C. S. Bremner has written a book 
on ‘‘The Education of Girls and Women,’’ 
which is about to be published by Swan Son- 
nenschein. The author endeavors to show 
how the education of women differs from that 
of men. London Publishers’ Circular. 


CHICAGO ITEMS. 


CHICAGO, January 11, 1897, 


Three books by Chicagoans have been issued 
during the past month, the ‘‘ Memoir of Johy 
Wellborn Root,’’ by Harriet Monroe (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company) ; ‘‘ Addresses and 
Fragments in Prose and Verse,’’ by the late 
James Sager Norton (A. C. McClurg and 
Company); and ‘‘ An Arkansas Planter,’’ by 
Opie Read 

(Rand, McNally 
and Company). 
Miss Monroe’s 
‘Memoir ’’ has 
been extensively 
and most appre- 
ciatively review- 
ed here, where 
the subject of it 
was admired and 
loved. To his 
friends the book 
brings back the 
well-known fig- 
ure of the bril- 
liant architect 
who died in the flower of his youth and the full- 
ness of his opportunity ; and to the world at 
large it shows accurately and vividly the 
breadth and versatility of his genius. Many of 
his witty after-dinner speeches, and his more 
serious essays, are quoted in full or in part— 
writings which, in the opinion of a prominent 
architect, ‘‘ are the best words which have 
ever been written to inspire the younger gen- 
eration of architects to higher aims.’’ The 
publishers have given the book a handsome 
setting, and the illustrations by Charles F. W. 
Mielatz reproduce in some measure the beauty 
and variety of the many buildings which Mr. 
Root designed. They are supplemented bya 
portrait and a number of the architect’s origi- 
nal drawings and designs, which will be of 
great interest and value to his profession. If 
he could have lived through the great Colum- 
bian Exposition, of which he was chosen 
Supervising Architect, instead of dying just 
as the architects he had selected had assembled 
for the great work, this memoir would have 
been longer; but it could not convey a more 
vivid impression than it does of a fascinating, 
brilliant, all-conquering personality. 

In a different way the death of Mr. James §. 
Norton was a loss to the city, for he had made 
himself popular by the wit of his talk and 
the happy dexterous facility of his after-dinnet 
speeches. He wrote but little for publication, 
and the fragments now collected and edited by 
Edward G. Mason were intended merely fot 
the amusement of his friends. It is they who 
will enjoy them most, remembering the voice 


John Wellborn Root. 
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‘and look with which the man himself would 
have uttered them ; but there are many things 
jn the book to make a larger audience gay. 
These verses at the beginning of a letter from 
Venice illustrate the grace and delicacy of his 
wit : 
4‘T stand in Venice, just as Byron did, 
Thinking obvious thoughts of land and sea, 
‘And mourn that he should first have stood amid 
Her crumbling palaces and made so free 
With certain thoughts that now occur to me, 
And used the very language I would fain 
‘Have wrapped them in ; alas, that such as he 
Would first have found the field and stol’n the 
grain, 
And that I can’t with credit steal it back again.’’ 


Mr. Opie Read, whose public is always a 
large one, has chosen a typical southern plan- 
tation as the background of his latest novel, 
and a fine old southern gentleman as its hero. 
At the very beginning the author puts us in 
touch with his theme and his method, and 
these few sentences at starting illustrate his 
direct, forcible, grimly humorous way of pre- 
senting his picture: ‘‘ Lying along the Arkan- 
sas River, a few miles below Little Rock, 
there is a broad strip of country that was once 
the domain of a lordly race of men. They 


were not lordly in the sense of conquest ; no 
tustling armor hung upon their walls; no 


ancient bloodstains blotched their stairways ; 
there were no skeletons in dungeons deep be- 
neath their banquet-halls. But in their own 
pinion they were just as great as if they 
had possessed these gracious marks of medize- 
val distinction. ‘Their country was compara- 
tively new, but their fathers came mostly from 
Virginia, and their whisky came wholly from 
Kentucky. Their cotton brought a high price 
in the Liverpool market, their daughters were 
«elebrated for beauty, and their sons could 
hold their own with the poker players that 
traveled up and down the Mississippi River.’’ 
Itis against this background and with such 
a@ Sweeping brush that Mr. Read paints a pic- 
ture of disappointment, which is always tem- 
pered by the happy-go-lucky, loving kindness 
f the South. His manner is brusque some- 
times to the point of harshness, but it has in 
_itakind of hearty sympathy which makes one 
‘generous. 

Mr. Ira Nelson Morris, of this city, has writ- 
ten a little book of travels, which has just 
= prettily issued by G. P. Putnam and Sons. 

Itdescribes a journey through Venezuela, a 
_ t0untry which interests us at present, and the 
- description is touched with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Morris has felt the essential picturesqueness 

the country and he conveys some of it into 
impressions. He is still very young, 
and “With the Trade Winds ”’ is his first 
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book. Chicago authors are extending the 
hand of fellowship and congratulation to 
a new poet, for the author of the beautiful 
series of sonnets on ‘‘ Time,’’ in Harfer’s, for 
January, surely deserves that title. Mr. Wil- 
liston Fish is a Chicago business man—in real 
estate and street railways. He is a graduate 
of West Point, where he made a brilliant 
record. After remaining a few years in the 
army, and marrying the daughter of Mr. 
Dwight Cameron, of Chicago, he resigned his 
commission and went into business with his 
father-in-law. He has contributed frequently 
to Puck and other humorous publications, but 
has kept his more serious work carefully hid- 
den until the present surprising manifestations 
of an authentic lyric talent. If this poem is 
not recognized at once as one of the great 
lyrics of the century, born for immortality, 
its author must reproach his destiny for not 
having cast his lot in London, and compelled 
him to prepare the world by publishing as 
much verse as the prolific Mr. Swinburne. 
For power and richness of imagery, for magic 
of melody, for the rounded completeness of 
its expression of the soul’s protest against 
mortality—it demands a place among the per- 
fect things in the golden treasury of English 
song. 

The withdrawal of Mr. W. Irving Way 
from the publishing house of Way and Wil- 
liams is a matter for deep regret here. His 
wide acquaintance with beautiful books, his 
taste in producing them, and his sympathetic 
interest in writers and artists were of great 
value in the work he had chosen. His dis- 
criminating encouragement has meant much to 
western authors, and it is to be hoped that it 
is not permanently withdrawn. Mr. Williams 
has purchased the business of the firm, to- 
gether with its name, and the offices will 
remain in the Monadnock Building. 

This house will publish, in the spring, Mr. 
Opie Read’s stories, ‘‘ A Mississippi Senator, ”’ 
and ‘‘ My Dreamsof To-day.’’ Herbert S. Stone 
and Company will issue the first number of 
their enlarged and improved Chap-Book, Jan- 
uary 15th, including book-reviews with the 
other features of the magazine. In the spring 
numbers of this periodical Mr. Henry James 
will begin a study of child-life, entitled ‘‘ What 
Maizie Knew,’’ a new departure, in which 
his refined and sensitive talent should be 
sure of success. H. S. Stone and Com- 
pany will publish in March ‘‘ Flames,’’ by 
Mr. Robert Hichens, author of that keen 
bit of satire, ‘‘A Green Carnation,’’ also 
two books by Mr. Frankford Moore, who, 
through the London Jllustrated News and 
the Chap-Book has been conducting excur- 
sions into the garden party Arcadia of the 
eighteenth century. The first will be a novel, 
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‘‘ The Jessamy Bride,’’ and under its auspices 
we shall meet Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Goldsmith and other celebrities. 
The second, ‘‘The Impudent Comedian,”’ 
will be a collection of short stories of the same 
epoch. The W. B. Conkey Company will 
soon publish ‘‘ The First Battle,’’ by the recent 
Democratic candidate for President, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. 

In Wisconsin they have discovered some- 
thing new under the sun, or perhaps imported 
it from the east, and two philanthropists have 
introduced it there in the shape of traveling 
libraries Thesecollections of books are taken 
from one small settlement to another, stopping 
at each for a few weeks or months. Each 
library contains about thirty books, and in 
some towns the circulation of these volumes 
has reached nearly three hundred in two weeks. 
The eagerness of the people for literature is 

‘reported as extraordinary, and the plan has 
been so successful that the State may take it up 
and give it material assistance. Thus far Mr. 
James H. Stout, Mr. Frank A. Hutchins, and 
Mr. Witter have been responsible for the move- 
ment. Escondido. 


MAGAZINES. 


Hlarper’s opens with an article on ‘‘ The 
Coronation,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, illus- 
trated by R. Caton Woodville. Charles F. 
Lummis contributes the first of a series of 
illustrated articles on Mexico, entitled ‘‘ The 
Awakening of a Nation.’’ ‘Then there is the 
Lincoln article; Poultney Bigelow’s paper on 
‘* White-Man’s Africa; an article by Richard 
Wheatley, describing the work of the Board 
of Health in New York City ; fifth instalment 
of ‘‘ The Martian.’’ 


To the Century, General Horace Porter con- 
tributes a reminiscent article on ‘‘Campaign- 
ing with Grant,’’ in which he describes move- 
ments of the army from Spottsylvania to 
North Anna. ‘‘ Places in New York,’’ is 
the theme of an article by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 
Marion Crawford’s serial ‘‘ A Rose of Yester- 
day,’’ is concluded. Another instalment of 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynn,’’ and 
short stories by Stephen Crane, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison and others. 


‘* Democratic Tendencies,’’ by E. L. God- 
kin, ‘‘ Thirty Years of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund,’’ by D. C. Gilman, ‘‘ A Study of 
American Liquor Laws,’’ by Charles W. 
Eliot, are articles of general interest in current 
Atlantic. Basil L,. Gildersleeve, who visited 
Athens during the performance of the Olympic 
games, writes of ‘‘ My Sixty Days in Greece.” 
There is the second paper of ‘‘ Emerson, Sixty 
Years After,’’ by John Jay Chapman. 


NEWS. 


‘The Conduct of Great Businesses ’’ series 
in current issue of Scrzbner’s has ‘‘A Great 
Hotel’’ for its subject, an article written by 
Jesse Lynch Williams. ‘The first appearance 
of a series of sketches portraying ‘‘ London 
as Seen by C. D. Gibson,’’ is accompanied by 
notes by the artist. Another important feature 
is an article by Robert C. Cornell on ‘“‘ The 
City Magistrates’ Courts.’’ The frontispiece 
is a scene from ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ of ‘‘ Rowena and 
Rebecca,’’ by E. A. Abbey. 


Life portraits of George Washington, num- 
bering thirty, accompanied by introduction and 
notes by Charles Henry Hart, opens M/cClure’s, 
This is followed by asketch of Washington 
by W. P. Trent. Hamlin Garland’s Grant 
article deals with the part he took in the 
Mexican War. In ‘‘ Great Business Enter- 
prises’’ series, under the general head of ‘‘ The 
Marvels of Bicycle Making,’’ is an article by 
Cleveland Moffett, describing a visit to the 
Hartford rubber works. 


The opening paper of JLeslie’s Popular 
Monthly isa sketch of ‘‘ Life in Russia,” by 
Sophie Friedland. There is an excellent 
article on ‘‘ The University of Pennsylvania” 
by Lewis R. Harley. Among other features of 
interest are: ‘‘ A Visit to the Syracuse Salt 
Works,’’ by S. Turner Willis; ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of the Modern Hotel,’’ by John P. 
Ritter. 


Artistic features of A/unsey’s are found in 
the two first articles of the number—“‘ Artists 
and Their Work,’’ and ‘‘ Two Artists,’’ which 
is a sketch of Emma Eames Story and Julian 
Story, by Anna Leach ; also in the ‘‘ Famous 
Portrait Painters’’ series, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds being the subject. F. Marion Crawford 
gives the first chapters of a new serial en- 
titled ‘‘ Corleone.’’ 


‘* Under the Pacific ’’ is the complete novel 
in Lippincott’s. Clarence Herbert New is the 
author. Articles dealing with topics of in- 
terest are: ‘‘ South Florida Since the Freeze,” 
by R.G. Robinson; ‘‘ The Dignity and Humor 
of Signs,’’ by Agnes Carr Sage; ‘‘ Irriga- 
tion,’’ Albert G. Evans ; ‘‘ The Southern Side 
of the Industrial Question,’’ by Frances Al- 
bert Doughty. 


Emerson is the subject treated in the ‘‘Pio- 
neers in American Ljiterature’’ series im 
Peterson’s, by John Howard Brown. The 
Hebrew Institute of New York City is graph- 
ically described by Rev. Clifton H. Levy. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm writes feelingly 
of Cuban heroes and heroines, and reviews 
the entire Cuban situation, and Beatrice Stur- 
ges has something to say about the legends 
and customs of St. Valentine’s Day. 
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ENGLISH. 


A survey of the ‘‘ Political New Year,’’ by 
E. J. Dillon, appropriately opens the January 
Contemporary Review. G.W.E. Russell writes 
a sketch of the aims of the ‘‘ Forward Move- 
ment’’ for Armenia. Other articles of promi- 
nence are: ‘‘ Ethics and Literature,’’ by Julia 
Wedgwood ; ‘‘ The Commercial Expansion of 
Japan,’’ by H. Tennant. 


Articles on ‘‘ Tattooing,’’ ‘‘ Beer-makers,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Black Side of Animal Life,’’ with 
their quaint illustrations, form attractive 
features of the Strand. An article on ‘‘Light- 
ning,’’ by Jeremy Broome, is instructive. 
Mary Angelo Dickens relates interesting 
memories of her home-life at Gad’s Hill. 


‘“Lotty North: Athenian,’’ by Charles 
Edwards,’’ is a complete short story of pro- 
minence in the fa// Mall. An article on 
“Fox-Hunting’’ comes under the head of 
sport of the month. H. D. Hutchinson con- 
tributes an historic sketch of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia in 1812. 


To the January Cosmopolis Max Miller con- 
tributes the second paper on ‘‘ Literary Recol- 
lections.’’ In the three representative lan- 
guages, English, French and German, there are 
as many articles dealing with the theatre in 
London, Paris, and Berlin, contributed by Ar- 
thur B. Walkley, Jules Lemaitre and Otto 
Neumann-Hofer. ‘‘ Littérature d’ Outre- 
Manche’’ is by Augustin Filon ; ‘‘ Deutsche 
Biicher,’’ by Anton Bettelheim. 


Of the varied papers of the January NVine- 
teenth Century those that will be most read are 
probably Leonard Courtney’s on ‘‘ The Recent 
Presidential Election,’’ Dr. Guinness Rogers’ 
on ‘‘The Liberal Leadership,’’ the Emily 
Lawless’s ‘‘ Note on the Ethics of Literary 
Forgery,’’ and G. Barnett Smith’s ‘‘ Napoleon 
on Himself.’’ 


‘*Rlection Day in Poorer New York,’’ by 
FE. L. Banks, has a prominent place in Zhe 
New Illustrated Magazine. A description of 
the building of the tunnel beneath the Thames 
follows, written by J. M. Bulloch. Other arti- 
cles and well-chosen short stories complete the 
number. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“‘Masterpieces of French Painting,’’ is an 
illustrated, article by Horace Townsend, and 
opens Zhe Chautauguan. ‘‘The French 
Army and Navy”’ isby H. W. Raymond. Of 
timely interest are articles on ‘‘ Purification of 
Water,’’ by Frank J. Thornbury, ‘‘The Age 
of Electric Travel,’’ by George Ethelbert 
Walsh, ‘‘Spain on Cuba,’’ by James Howe 
Babcock. 


Leading: features of the Fducational Re- 
view include: ‘‘ Child-study for Superintend- 
ents,’’ Herman T. Lukens; ‘‘ Teaching of 
the French Language and Literature in 
France,’’ J. Texte; second paper on ‘‘ Recent 
Centralizing Tendencies in State Educational 
Administration,’’ William C. Webster. 


FAMILY. 


‘‘ When Kossuth Rode Up Broadway,’’ by 
Parke Godwin, opens the Ladies’ Home /Jour- 
nal. ‘The Gibson drawing is of Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness, from ‘‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop.” Mrs. Talcott Williams contributes 
a sketch of ‘‘The Most Famous Cook in 
America,’’ Mrs. Rorer; ‘‘ The Origin of Popu- 
lar Songs ’’ is discussed by William George 
Jordan. A new department under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Rorer tells of ‘‘ The Making of 
Soups.’’ 


The editor of Zable Talk, Helen Louise 
Johnson, writes entertainingly and instructively 
about the lobster, in an article entitled, ‘‘ The 
Lobster at Home,’’ giving the life, history and 
all connected with it, as well as the various 
modes of cooking. Besides the regular de- 
partments the issue contains an interesting 
account of some ‘‘ Culinary Legacies from the 
Indians,’’ by Martha Bockié Flint and of 
‘* Ancient Salads,’’ by Elizabeth Grinnell. 


JUVENILE. 
Two closely connected articles in S/. 
Nicholas on Lincoln and his sons have special 
prominence. The first of these is by George 
H. Yenowine, entitled ‘‘The Birthplace of 
President Lincoln,’ relating incidents of 
schoolboy days. The second by Julia Taft 
Bayne, is entitled, ‘‘ Willieand Tad Lincoln,’’ 
and gives pranks of the little boys and death 
of Willie. 


MUSICAL. 


Current number of Looker On contains: 
‘‘Giuseppe Verdi,’’ by William Foster 
Apthorp, ‘‘ The Outlook for the American 
Artist,’’ by Arthur Hoeber, ‘‘The Songs of 
Wales,’’ by Helen M. Pratt and other articles. 
The usual notes and reviews of new books and 
new music follow. 


=A new and revised edition of the late 
Sidney Lanier’s work, ‘‘ The English Novel,’’ 
is to be issued shortly by the Scribners. It 
will be printed from new plates and has been 
prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Lanier. 


=M. Jusserand is about to publish another 
of his volumes on topics of historical interest. 
This time it is ‘‘The Romance of a Scots 
King,’’ James I. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


One need not be a ceaseless reader to keep 
in touch with the books of the moment. 
These monthly lists are helpful. They are no 
sort of a guide as to the merits of the works, 
but treat of their relative popularity—the 
talked about books. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘* Kate Carnegie,’’ by Ian MacLaren, $1.10. 

‘“The Sign of the Cross,’’ by Wilson Bar- 
rett, $1.10. 
$ ‘*Sister Jane,’’ by Joel Chandler Harris, 

I.10. 

‘‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.10. 

‘* Margaret :Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 90 
cents. 

‘‘George Washington,’’ by Woodrow Wil- 
son, $2.25. 

‘‘Charlotte Bronté and her Circle,’’ by 
Clement Shorter, $1.90. 
‘ ‘*Chapters from a Life,’’ by E. S. Phelps, 
$1.10. 

‘*John Littlejohn of J,’’ by George Morgan, 
go cents. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York : 


‘‘The Sign of the Cross,’’ by Wilson Bar- 
rett, $1.10. 

‘‘’The Honorable Peter Stirling,’’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford, $1.10. 

‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘* King Noanett,’’ by F. J. Stimson, $1.50. 

‘*Sentimental Tommy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 
$1.10. 

‘‘Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 90 
cents. 

‘*Kate Carnegie,’’ by Tan MacLaren, $1.10. 

‘‘Rodney Stone,’’ By A. Conan Doyle, 
$1.10. 

“The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.10. 

‘““The Mistress of Brae Farm,’’ by Rosa 
Nouchette Carey go cents. 


At J. B. Lippincott Company’s, 715, 717 
Market Street, Philadelphia : 

‘‘'The True George Washington,’’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford, $1.50. 

‘John Littlejohn of J,’’ by George Morgan, 
go cents. 

‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, go 
cents. | 

‘Rodney Stone,’’ 
$1.10. 


‘* Kate Carnegie,’’ by Ian MacLaren, $1.10. 


by A. Conan Doyle, 
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‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,”’ by J. M. Barrie, 
$1.10. 
‘* A Golden Autumn,’’ by Mrs. Alexander, 
go cents. 
‘‘Marm Lisa,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
75 cents. 
‘‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.10. 
$ ‘*Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,’’ by Frank Stockton, 
I.10. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 


‘* Kate Carnegie,’’ by Ian MacLaren, $1.10, 

‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘Sentimental Tommy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 
$1.10. 

‘“‘“The Days of Auld Lang Syne,’’ by Ian 
MacLaren, $1.50. 

‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” by Ian 
MacLaren, $1.50. 

‘*Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, go 
cents. 


Elizabeth. 


Elizabeth, alack, Elizabeth ! 
Your lovely lilies blow, 

Slim, love, still, love, beside the echoing stair. 
The bees have found them out. Row after row 
Your pinks, those little blossoms with a breath 

Blown from the east, and out the spice-trees there, 
Nod up the paths ; and roses white as death, 

And roses red as love, grow everywhere ; 

For June is at the door. 

Alack, alack, alack, Elizabeth ! 
Sweeter than June, why do you come no more? 
From ‘‘ Jn My Lady’s Name.”’ 
Compiled and arranged by 
Charles Wells Moulton. 


A Football Episode. 


She was tripping up the avenue, 
This maiden brave and fair ; 

And he was pacing down it, too, 
Quite gay and debonair. 


The orange and black adorned her breast,— 
He wore the Yale’s dark blue ; 

The sun was sinking low to rest, 
And down bowled the football crew. 


The blue, triumphant, proudly waved— 
The orange and black drooped low; 
The maiden paused—the crowd she braved 
With her gorgeous Princeton bow. 


‘* You’re beaten, take it off! ’’ he cried, 
As he met her, face to face. 

‘* Never! good sir, pray step aside— 
*T were best you kept your pace.”’ 


She passed him by with scornful mien, 
He turned and followed on— 
The Yale’s dark blue had lost its sheen, 
The orange and black had won. 
From ‘‘ Captive Conceits,” 
by Belle Gray Taylor. 





REVIEWS. 
Che Principles of Sociology. 


By Herbert Spencer. In three volumes. Vol. III. 

654 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 
Often probably in the history of philosophy 
will the circumstances attending the publica- 
tion of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Synthetic Philoso- 
phy’ be told, and always with admiration of 
its author. With unfaltering industry and 
perseverance, in the face of much discourage- 
ment, and in spite of indifferent health, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has pursued his gigantic 
enterprise, and in his 76th year he is able to 
announce the completion of a work which has 
been the purpose of his life. It is impossible 
not to he struck by the wide sweep of the in- 
quiries, the vast knowledge which the task 
has involved, and the magnificence of the 
conception ‘first shaduwed forth in the ‘‘ Social 
Statics;’’ clearly stated in the ‘‘ First Prin- 
ciples ’’ and illustrated in a thousand ways in 
the later volumes of his ‘‘ Synthetic Philoso- 
phy.’”’ Not even Leibnitz based his specula- 
tions on a wider range of knowledge. ‘The 
single-minded devotion of Descartes and Spin- 
oza to the pursuit of philosophical truth did 
not surpass the self-denying concentration of 
Mr. Spencer on his great object. By his 
curiosity ranging over all fields of knowledge, 
his desire to seek illustrations in every domain 
of human activity, and to keep in touch with 
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the practical work of the world, while specu- 
lating on its abstrusest problems, we are re- 
minded more of Aristotle than of any other of 
Mr. Spencer’s predecessors. But as the expo- 
sition of his philosophy has proceeded, defects, 
hidden at first from most eyes, have become 
plainer. Inconsistencies, some of which he 
has endeavored to eliminate, have been re- 
vealed. Some of our correspondents have 
lately pointed out one or two such discrep- 
ancies ; and they might have added that, in 
consequence of corrections or qualifications 
made from time to time, the principles of his 
system have become somewhat less definite 
than when first stated. It is the weakness of 
the most cleverly devised systems of eclec- 
ticism that the incongruity of their ingredients 
is sooner or later revealed to every eye. 

In the last volume of the series, dealing 
with ecclesiastical, professional and industrial 
institutions, Mr. Spencer goes over ground 
which he has trodden in earlier volumes. At 
every page we meet evidence of his minute 
erudition. Nothing is too small or too tech- 
nical to escape his notice. 

Nothing could be more luminous than the 
chapters on the evolution of the various pro- 
fessions. Mr. Spencer has read widely, and 
has mastered details probably unknown to 
most lawyers, architects and doctors. More 
than once, however, one is at a Joss to under- 
stand to what the laborious accumulation of 


Parliament House, Cape Town (Table Mountain in eens ) 


rom ‘ An Eclipse Party in Africa.” 
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citations leads up. The divisions and subdi- 
visions of professions resulting from the ad- 
vantages of division of labor and complex 
historical causes may be described as ‘‘ evolu- 
tion,’’ or ‘‘ differentiation.’’ The new term 
does not much elueidate the old facts. It 
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borne in the struggle. But of the distant future 
Mr. Spencer does not despair. Strong men will 
arise even as of old—‘‘ people before whom the 
socialistic organization will go down like a 
house of cards.’’ Relative, though not absolute, 
optimism is a reasonable mood. Higher types 


Street Scene at Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
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suggests, to be sure, analogies, more or less 
faint, with phenomena really very different. 
The actual history of the professions studied 
in this volume is not to be predicted. 

The only part of the volume before unpub- 
lished is that relating to industrial institutions. 
Here Mr. Spencer is at his best. Unlike most 
philosophers, he has always had a keen eye 
for the facts of modern life; he has read his 
newspaper, and watched the stock markets, 
while meditating on the great cosmic laws ; 
and the consequence is that he walks with 
surer step and gives better evidence for his 
statements than when he is treating, generally 
at second-hand, of primitive institutions. 
There are some admirable observations on the 
effects of the factory system; observations 
which seem obvious enough when stated in 
Mr. Spencer’s lucid diction, but which have 
never before been put so forcibly. 

The close of the volume is in the main a 
powerful and earnest plea for liberty—liberty 
in industry, politics and the realm of opinion; 
freedom from the tyranny of inspectors, 
statutes, trade unions, bureaucracy and mili- 
tarism Of the ‘‘ near future’’ Mr. Spencer 
writes despondently. For the time evil has 
triumphed, and the forces of freedom are over- 


From ‘An Eclipse Party in Africa.” 


of society will be produced. Impediments to 
progress will be removed. The ‘‘ rebarbari- 
zation,’’ constantly undoing the work of civil- 
ization, may be stifled ; and to-day, looking 
forward to a remote future, his forecast is 
favorable. London Times. 


Science in the Tropics. 

An Eclipse Party in Africa, Chasing Summer Across 

the Equator in the U.S. S. Pensacola. By Eben 

J. Loomis. Illustrated. 218 pp. Quarto, $3.40; 

by mail, $3.62. 
It does not often happen that hard-headed 
scientists have an opportunity to indulge in 
such pleasant recreation as that which was the 
lot of the United States Scientific Expedition 
to West Africa, in 1889 and 1890. Professor 
Loomis is Senior Assistant in the United 
States Nautical Almanac Office, and with his 
companions spent a number of happy months 
‘* chasing summer across the equator ’’ in the 
‘‘Pensacola.’’ The book has an introduction by 
Professor Todd, of Amherst College Observa- 
tory, who was the chief of the expedition, 
having been called to this work by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The party included workers 
in terrestrial physics, meteorology, natural his- 
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tory, linguistics, and ethnology, and an abund- 
ant harvest was garnered. 

They went out to the west coast of Africa 
in the autumn of 1889 to make observations 
of the total eclipse in December of that year. 
From St. Paul de Loanda and Cape Ledo 
the ‘‘Pensacola’’ proceeded to Cape Town, 
whence some of the party visited the interior, 
as far inland as the diamond mines of Kim- 
berley, and then sailed away to.those ferras 
almost zxcognitas, the islands of St. Helena 
and Ascension in the South Atlantic—those 
fly-specks of rock and soil and life on the 
map of the waste of waters. Back came the 
‘‘Pensacola’’ by the way of the Barbadoes, 
and safely reached New York after an ab- 
sence of 220 days. The part of the Afri- 
can coast visited by this expedition and § 
described in this book is one not often 
reached by travelers who carry pens in their 
hands, and as for St. Helena and Ascen- 
sion it is scarcely once in a decade of years 
that we hear anything direct from them. 
Especially effective is Mr. Loomis’s descrip- 
tion of these interesting but infinitely lonely 
islands, with the memories of Napoleon 
still lingering in the one, and the quaint fig- 
ure of Scotsman Burns presiding over the 
other. Full particulars, of the scientific 
work of the expedition are given for those 
who care for them, but there is enough of 
interest to hold the attention of any reader. 
Cape Town and Kimberley have less to 
engage the mind, but the neighborhood of 
Cape Ledo is a good place to explore, and 
the savages are a study, if not a pleasure. 

Literary World. 


_ The Sign of the Cross. 
By Wilson Barrett. With a frontispiece. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
Following the examples of various other 
modern playwrights, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
has turned his play, ‘‘ The Sign of the 
Cross,’’ intoa book. ‘The works of George 
Ebers, and the ‘‘ Ben Hur”’ of the Ameri- 
can writer, General Lew Wallace, first set 
this fashion of religious novels which has 
been followed to an extraordinary extent. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s labors are not of as 
finished a kind as those of the special exem- 
plars named, but they are equal to those of 
many of the school. ‘The play made a sensa- 
tion which the book will doubtless add to, for 
the audience addressed is an immense one. 
The Bishop of Truro furnished .the following 
Preface : ‘‘ To purify the stage, that the stage 
might raise men, to go straight to the source of 
high emotion, to bring together the old and the 
new natures till each told the truth of the other, 
to bring the nineteenth century face to face with 
the first—this seemed to me heroic. And the 


30 pp. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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more so because great actors and good men 
said it was impossible, for the English play- 
goer was best caught with broad pieces and 
and the things which he would condemn in 
the real life of his own home. Many a trage- 
dian preferred the things that make for good, 
but their audience seemed of another mind. 
We only seemed so; at the bottom of our 
hearts all the time there was a scorn of base 


Mercia, by look and caress, urged him to be calm. 
From ‘“ The Sign of the Cross.’’ 


thoughts, and a kindling to whatever is pure 
and true and honorable and lovely, although 


we did not always know it. And when the 
‘Sign of the Cross’ reached us we knew its 
kindred touch, and the story found itself at 
home. So we thank Mr. Wilson Barrett for 
his work, his success seems to be ours, his 
success is the mother of plays that live, and 
ideas of life that make men live.’’ 
Philadelphia Telegraph, 
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The Story of Architecture. 


An Outline of the Styles in all Countries, By Charles 
Thompson Mathews, M. A., author of ‘‘ The 
Renaissance Under the Valois.’’ TIllustrated. 
468 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

The difficulties Mr. Charles T. Mathews must 

have met with in writing this book are not to 

be underrated. The wonder arises how he 
manages to present so well a clear history of 
architecture and to exemplify his subject by 
so many excellent. illustrations. The art is 
one which dates back to the very beginning of 
man’s history, for architecture runs parallel 
with man’s mental development. Then it fol- 
lowed the idiosyncrasies of races; nor can it 
remain fixed. Architecture has been subject 
to every possible influence, and to write about 
it intelligibly has required just such a philoso- 
phical method as Mr. Mathews has followed. 

If he is rarely speculative, he does not attempt 

‘to work out styles of architecture from natural 

objects, for that is too often a mere waste of 

time. To be ingenious is not everything. 

Then, again, this work is intended for general 

instruction, and yet the higher principles of 

art must never be overlooked. 

The author tells in glowing terms what the 
interior of a temple such as that of Rhameses 
II. looked like when restored. ‘‘ This mighty 
hall, with its floods of yellow light softly 
varied into violet by diffusion through the in- 
terrupted spaces; its 150 columns, 8 to 11 


The Church of St. Basil at Moscow. 
D. Appleton and Company. 
From “The Story of Architecture.” 
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feet in diameter, flowering into lotuses at the 
top and gay with Oriental color, must haye 
been the grandest and most superb ante- 
chamber of antiquity.’’ 

That portion of the volume devoted to 
architecture in India, Indo China and Jaya is 


Porcelain Sider of Staab tiie: 
D. Appleton and Company. 
From ‘‘ The Story of Architecture.” 


highly interesting and novel in its treatment. 
The tendency in Indian art ran in time-toward 
over-decoration. Take the work of Siam. It 
is ‘‘ wholesale jewelry, and imitation jewelry 
at that.’’ The author tells of floors ‘‘ tapes- 
tried with silver wire or paved with chiseled 
brass;’’ of doors “‘inlaid with mother of 
pearl,’’ while from crimson rafters ‘‘ hang a 
stalactite forest of floral foliage in porcelain.” 

That most interesting topic, the Mohamme- 
dan, or Saracenic style, is elaborately treated. 
The grand designs of Greece and Rome then 
lead in this volume to the Byzantine style, 
and so we come to early Christian architecture. 
The Gothic, ecclesiastical and secular, each 
has a chapter, and then the Renaissance of 
Italy, of France, and the later time, when 
Elizabeth was Queen, are methodically 
worked up. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to Amer- 
ican architecture. ‘‘’The customary habit,” 
writes Mr. Mathews, ‘‘ of regarding America 
as new and inartistic frequently makes us 
forget how old we are, and how artistic we 
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once were.’’ The author believes that at the 
beginning we were under the direct influence 
of Wren, Hawksmoore, Gibbs, Sir William 
Chambers. We followed the Renaissance, 
though haltingly. Our purses were meagre. 
In the last paragraph of his book the writer 
recalls the beauties of the White City. 

The volume is handsomely illustrated, with 
views of the great classical structures of the 
world, and also with their plans. After each 
chapter is given a bibliography, including 
references, with the names of the authors. 

N. Y. Times. 


Professor Wilson’s Portrait of 
Washington. 


George Washington. By Woodrow Wilson. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle, Harry 
Fenn and others. 333pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 


Biography being, as we are told, 
“a written account of a person’s 
life, actions, and character,’’ re- 
quires perhaps more accurate study 
and research than the general pub- 
lic is apt to realize. It is at the 
same time a form of literature that 
very often does not receive the gen- 
eral commendation that it deserves, 
owing to the great amount of neces- 
sary detail under which many read- 
ets chafe; thus a really valuable 
production often goes unrecognized, 
save by the student class. Perhaps 
this is the fault of a thoughtless pub- 
lic ; perhaps it is due to the author’s 
inability to act as the successful lit- 
erary middleman ; but wherever the 
cause lies, Mr. Wilson seems to have 
realized the fact and has made every 
effort to compile what is at once an 
attractive and instructive life of 
George Washington. 

Mr. Wilson has woven about the 
life of Washington a highly inter- 
esting and artistic account of life in 
the Colonies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one of which is told with con- 
siderable power and color, and at 
the same time with great simplicity. 
The literary form goes far to render the work 
the truly charming narrative that it is, the 
stories of the French and English struggles, of 
the War of Independence, being sketched with 
much warmth and grace, and the characters of 
many of the prominent men of that day, no- 
lable among whom are the Adamses, Samuel 
and John; Patrick Henry, Benjamin Harrison, 

mas Jefferson, and a score of others, are 
drawn with great vividness. Thus the work 
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is made valuable as an addition to the early 
history of America; and yet in the back- 
ground, continually making his presence felt, 
is the powerful, dignified Washington, grow- 
ing gradually from boyhood in Virginia to- 
manhood the country over. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=One hundred and fifty-two libraries mak- 
ing response to the question, ‘‘ What author is. 
most read by your juvenile borrowers ?’’ estab- 
lish the fact that Miss Alcott is far-and-away 
leader. Current Literature. 


=p 
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Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. 
Washington in the Garden at Mount Vernon. 


Essays by Dr. Warner. 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By Charles- 
Dudley Warner. 320pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 

When years bring to a man what to many they 

deny—the ability to question as well as to 

assert, the recognition of many points of 
view, the wide and humane vision that can 
see the single end to many roads—and when to 
this catholicity is joined the love of honesty 
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and purity, the result is a noble foundation 
upon which to build literary monuments. 

Mr. Warner’s volume of essays, ranging 
from 1872 to 1890, shows clearly how in his case 
such a foundation has been laid, and how we 
may expect his work to hold together and 
maintain a faithful usefulness after the man- 
ner of well-made furniture, through changes 
of climate and variations of atmosphere. 
We speak first of this quality, not because 
it is the most conspicuous or the most 
distinctive, but because it is so often lack- 
ing in the essay writing of this period. 
Mr. Warner was graduated in 1851. He 
was in the fullness of his manhood at the 
time of thecivil war. He has seen the 
strength and the weakness of his country. 
He has watched observingly the determination 
of its ideals and the tendency of its growth. 
He has thought about culture and literature 
in connection with deeds and events, and his 
writing is full of the meatthat men want, or 
should want, in their reading matter. 

Among the essays which answer to one’s 
general idea of the nature of essays upon liter- 
ature, such as those upon ‘‘ Modern Fiction,’’ 
‘*Simplicity,’’ ‘‘ The Novel and the Common 
School,’’ etc., are found others of a different 
stamp and of a slightly firmer fibre. These are 
the fine paper on ‘‘ Equality,’’ the one on 
England, and the one on Froude’s ‘ Pro- 
gress.’’ Perhaps it is not an unfair indication 
of their essential value to say that a man of 
middle age could put them into the hands of a 
keen youth with the expectation of his treating 
them with respect and learning from them many 
things necessary to his character as a citizen. 


7 grew 


, : “The Portrait in America had come to life.” 
Charies Scribner’s Sons. 


From “ That First Affair and Other Sketches.”’ 
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If we turn to the more purely literary essays 
we find ideas that the young writer of the 
moment may reject as old-fashioned. + Mr, 
Warner opens his criticism of modern fiction 
with the remark that one of its worst charac- 


Charles Scribnei’s Sons 


From “ That First Affair and Other Sketches,” 


teristics is its so-called truth to nature, and he 
goes on to say that it disregards the higher 
laws of art in its attempt to give us unideal- 
ized pictures of life. He calls upon Cervantes 
and Goethe, Scott and Thackeray, to testify 
against the naturalistic or photographic school. 
He laments the broken endings and the sad 
color of the novels of the present, and he 
heartily detests the theory that it is artistic to 
select the disagreeable, the vicious, the un- 
wholesome, ‘‘ to give us for our companions in 
our hours of leisure and relaxation,’’ only the 
silly and the weak-minded woman, the 

fast and slangy girl, etc., and ‘‘ then— 

the latest and finest touch of moder 

art—to leave the whole weltering mass 

in chaos, without conclusion and with- 

out possible issue.’’ This was in 1883, 

and already the ‘‘story’’ with a begin- 

ning, middle and ending, is swinging 

in upon the faithful pendulum, but one 

does not so clearly observe that the 

taste for evil sights and evil deeds is 
swinging out. The young writer who 

finds Mr. Warner’s views puritanical 

and old-fogy—and such young writers 

will hardly, we fear, be wanting— 

should remember that since 1883 Mr. 
Warner has justified his views by him- 

self writing a novel of which the style 

was entirely unique, the matter sound, 

and the characters singularly human. 

N. Y. Times. 


=The second volume of Prof. C. F. 
Kent’s ‘‘ History of the Hebrew Peo- 
ple ’’ is announced by Scribners. 
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That First Affair and Other Sketches. 

ByJ. A. Mitchell, editor of ‘‘ Life,’’ author of ‘‘ Amos 
Judd,” etc. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, A. B. 
Frost, F. T. Richards and the author. 177 pp. 
j2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


These stories are well-written, and, while light 
and unpretentious, are, by reason of their 
neatness and polish, worthy to rank with the 
work of some of the best of the lighter 
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The Story of a Train of Cars. 


A Tale of Travel. By Wallace Peck. Illustrated. 
70 pp. I12mo, 50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 


This is the story of a man who, finding himself 
one day wealthy. by an unexpected inheritance, 
determines to travel over the United States in 
a special train; his train is rather elaborate, 
including besides a bedroom, parlor, and din- 





Parisian feuilletonistes. Mr. Mitchell’s 
humor is bright and fanciful, and never 
coarse, and in the last story, ‘‘A Bach- 
elor's Supper,’’ there is a touch of 
pathos that is charmingly natural and 
unforced. N. Y. Sun. 


Aprra: 


The Story of Canada. 


By J. G. Bourinot, C. M. G., LL. D., D.C. L., 
author of ‘‘ Several Works on the Con- 
stitution and History of Canada.’’ Illus- 
trated. The Story of the Nations. 463 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $110; by mail, 
$1.27. 

Tothe ‘‘ Story of the Nations’’ series 

isadded ‘‘ The Story of Canada,’’ by 

J. G. Bourinot, a volume which cer- 

tainly has one of the most picturesque 

and fascinating of subjects and an 
author familiar with it, from centre to 
circumference. As a description it is 
comprehensive, as a history it is 
brought down to date, as a political 
statement it is intelligent, statesmanlike and 
optimistic ; and the picture it presents, all told, 
of the great dominion growing up across our 
northern border is one well fitted to impress 
the mind of the American reader with a new 


G. P. Putn 


‘sense of the immensity of the continent, the 


variety of its resources, and the complexity of 
the problem that will confront a later genera- 
tion. A great many forces and influences are 
contributing to the unifying of Canada at the 
present time, and the publication of a work 
like this is one of no small account. 

Literary World. 
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A Chinese Locomotive. 
(Design of Un Hung.) 


Author's Publishing Association. 
From ‘“‘ The Story of a Train of Cars.’’ 
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Habitation De Quebec, from Champlain’s sketch. 
From ‘‘ The Story of Canada.” 


am's Sons. 
ing-room, a Moorish theatre car, a bon marche 
car, in which his friends could shop, and a 
garden car, where he raised his own vegeta- 
bles. The story is satirical and amusing. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Study in Maternal Love. 


Frances Waldeaux. A novel. By Rebecca Harding 
Davis, author of ‘‘ Doctor Warrick’s Daughters,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 207 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In ‘‘ Frances Waldeaux’’ Mrs. Davis has 

drawn a picture of the enduring love of a 

mother for a son, a love that is not cooled by 

selfishness, weakened by worthlessness nor 
diminished by ingratitude. ‘‘ Frances Wal- 
deaux’’ is a woman who has given up her 
whole life to her boy; she has planned when 
he was in his cradle that he should be a minis- 
ter, and she has worked hard to earn the 
money to support him; she sees in him no 
faults or imperfections, he is perfect and she 
has merged her whole existence into his. The 
effect of this bringing up upon the boy forms 
in the main the thread of the story and the 
tale is unfolded in the usual admirable way of 
the author. The son, George, is priggish and 
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conceited, selfish and not a very lovable char- 
acter. He has, however, some good in him, 
as nearly every one has, and his destiny is 
worked out in a manner which is very true to 
his character, and will prove satisfactory to 
the reader, though we are forced to think in the 
end that he received more than he deserved. 
The author has drawn these characters with a 
firm touch, and has made them with so many 
human failings and yet with something lovable 
in them so that they seem to have lived, and 
when the book is closed they all stand out dis- 
tinctly in the mind of the reader. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer’s Latest Book. 


Italy in the Nineteenth Century and the Making of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer, author of ‘‘ France in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ etc. Illustrated. 436 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer has the rare 
faculty of putting historical information in a 
form that appeals to the interest of that elusive 
creature, the general reader. Her new volume 
“is as fascinating as a romantic novel. Indeed, 
every chapter is a romance from history made 
almost in our own day. It is hard to imagine 
a more difficult task than to compress into a 
single volume the richly varied stories of States 
and men and women that went to the making 
of the United Italy of to-day. The author 
says truly that ‘‘there is nothing more bewil- 
dering in the varied history of the nineteenth 
century than the story of Italy, and nothing 
at the same time more picturesque, soul-stir- 
ring and affecting. It is like a drama played 


From “ Frane:s Waldeaux.’’ Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brot! 
“ He led her up to the chair ”’ 


NEWS. 


on the world’s stage, which we watch with 
breathless interest, following the moving story 
through many an act and scene.’’ The thrilj- 
ing episodes of this eventful period in Southery 
Europe are here skilfully arranged, with ad- 
mirable compactness, yet without sacrificing 
lucidity and explicitness at any point. The 
author brings her work down to the recent 
disaster in Abyssinia, and the marriage of the 
Prince of Naples and Helene of Montenegro. 


Queen Anne Car. 
Author’s Publishing Company. 
From ‘ The Story of a Train of Cars.” 


A delightful and instructive chapter develops 
the struggle between Austria and Prussia, 
which resulted in the downfall of Austria, and 
prepared the way for the Franco-Russian war. 
Worthy of careful reading are the chapters on 
Pio Nono, Charles Albert and his city, Kos- 
suth, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi and the last 
years of Victor Emmanuel’s reign. Of course, 
Mrs. Latimer’s work is mainly a compilation 
drawn from standard histories, biographies 
and memoirs ; but it is the only single volume 
available in which the American reader can 
einai find the whole of the elaborate 
=| web and woof of Italian his- 

tory in the present century. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Nancy Noon. 

By Benjamin Swift. Reprinted 

from the first English edition. 

310 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

$1.24. 
‘‘Nancy Noon’’ is a night- 
mare. ‘‘ Never!’’ said Nan, 
with a flush on her face and a 
smile of unbelief. ‘‘ And at 
the word the gray-haired Ever 
lasting Ironies ogled at each 
other.’’ For fear the reader 
should miss the sentiment it 1s 
italicized by the writer. Two 
lovers are meeting one another 
in the early morning. ‘‘It 1 
enough that the dawn is shat- 
tering the night for them, and 
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that they are both vibrating with the unmis- 
takable pulse and vibration of rudiment- 
ary emotions.’’ How would ‘‘the gentle 
reader’’ like to wade through 310 pages of 
this sort of thing? If hedid it, and survived, 
he would have a high opinion of the dutiful 
nature of the reviewer, and also of his tenacity 
of life. ‘‘Everything’s peculiar,’’ says one 
of our author’s characters; ‘‘it’s a peculiar 
thing to be alive, that’s what I ever thinks.’’ 
And certainly his book is peculiar. ‘There are 
everso many heroes and heroines, who are 
dropped as when hounds change foxes, though 
not forso good a reason, and sometimes we 
wish they had been ‘‘ chopped ’’ at starting. 
One chapter is headed ‘‘ Runs hither and 
thither,’’ and that is what the story does, if 
itcan be called a story. Itis indeed a jumble 
of glaring incidents, seen 
in a kaleidoscope that is 
out of order. A gentleman 
who is contemplating sui- 
cide, or, as our author ex- 
presses it, is ‘‘ready to 
shoot the frightful rapids 
of his days,’’ declares that 
he can endure misery that 
has epic in it, but not dour- 
geois misery. ‘There is a 
great deal of epic, of a cer- 
tain kind, in ‘‘ Nancy 
Noon.’’ The whole narra- 
tive reminds one of the 
melodrama described years 
ago in Punch, where such 
fatalities occurred to all 
the characters that the 
third act had to be per- 
formed by their executors. 
In every case of fire and 
sword, however, the reader 
congratulates himself — it 
is a happy release. ‘The 
author seems to recognize 
that his characters are dreadful people, and 
asks us if it is his fault. We unhesitatingly 
teply that itis. He defends himself by say- 
ing that he could not leave his friends. 
“Drive off my Twiggian rabble, and there 
would be nodrama. Choose, then ; no drama 
at all or this huddle.’’ There is not the 
slightest doubt as to the reply of the reader. 
London Times. 


General jattention has been called to this 
book, the first of a new writer, not only by 
the large measure of favor which it met on its 
publication in England a short time ago, but 
more specifically by the eulogies pronounced 
on it by Mr. Barrie during his recent visit to 
this country. It is understood to be the work 
of a young man—a very young man, as such 


From “‘ A Virginia Cavalier.” 
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things are reckoned. Mr. Benjamin Swift 
(for so he still chooses to be known) has just 
attained his twenty-fifth year, and is reported 
to have another novel already in writing. That 
veteran critic, Mr. Howells, claims to have 
reached the age when one waits for reputations 
to blow over. For ourselves, and in the 
present case, before we attempt definitely to 
fix Mr. Swift’s place in literature, we should 
like to know a little more, not of how he will 
be considered five years hence, but of what he 
will have done in that time to justify the erec- 
tion of his image in the Pantheon whose doors 
are ever more widely open. We are inclined 
to hope no inconsiderable things for him, and 
for a clear reason.’ The defects of the present 
book are such as he may be expected to out- 
grow ; its merits indicate substantive quali- 


Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. 
Sketching the defences on the Scheldt. 


ties which will strengthen and deepen with 
time. f 

But we turn from the ungracious task of 
fault-finding to that which inclines us to augur 
a future for Mr. Swift. Powerther¢undoubtedly 
is in this book, in such measure as is not given 
to the first comer ; power of thought, of feeling 
and of expression. It may therefore be hoped 
that when some of the immaturities which are 
to be noticed in ‘‘ Nancy Noon’’ have disap- 
peared, the power will remain and animate 
even better books. The Critic. 


=‘‘ Ziska,’’ by Marie Corelli is to be pub- 
lished by Stone and Kimball, February 15th. 

=Sir Walter Besant’s new novel is to be 
published under'the title of ‘‘A Fountain 
Sealed.’’ 
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The Child World. 


By Gabriel Setoun, author of ‘‘ Barncraig,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 155 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


In ‘‘ The Child World ’’—a title which, with 
the omission of the definite article, has been 
used before for a kindred work—Mr. Gabriel 
Setoun deliberately challenges comparison 
with Robert Louis Stevenson in ‘‘A Child’s 
Garden of Verse.’’ ‘The form is similar, even 
to the inclusion of a number of ‘‘ postscripts,’’ 
and the same illustrator, Mr. Charles Robinson, 
has made the pictures. We find it very diffi- 
cult, then, to come freshly to Mr. Setoun, 
since everything has been done to remind us 








CHARLES ROBINSON 


(From ‘* The Book Buyer,” by permission.] 


of his exemplar ; but, setting. aside Mr. Stev- 
enson as far as is possible, we can call the 
verses very pretty indeed. Short of genius, 
they are excellent—easy, flexible and simple. 
‘“The World’s Music’’ and ‘‘ Jack Frost’’ 
are, for example, quite charming. 

London Academy. 


Charles Robinson’s name as an illustrator of 
books was almost unknown a year ago. His 
first book of importance was Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ 
which was published at the Christmas season 
in 1895, and he leaped at once into the front 
rank. 

Charles Robinson, an artist came of artists, 
was born in London, October 22, 1870. His 


NEWS. 


grandfather, Thomas Robinson, was an artist 
and a friend and fellow-townsman of the great 
Bewick. Leaving Newcastle-on-Tyne for 
London, he there brought up two sons in his 
own profession: Charles Robinson, the unele 
of the subject of this paper, whose drawings 
on wood in the ///ustrated London News were 
familiar to many, particularly during the 
Prince of Wales’ tour in India, and the Russo- 
Turkish War; and Thomas Robinson, his 
father, has for many years been a prominent 
member of the staff of the Penny /llustrated 
Paper. 

The Highbury School of Art was fora brief 
period young Robinson’s ‘‘ Academy ;”’ and 
then at the age of fifteen he was apprenticed 
to a firm of commercial lithographers, pursu- 
ing his work only at evening schools At 
twenty-one Mr. Robinson tried for the Royal 
Academy School, and got into that paradise 
which he had dreamed of entering since first he 
knew of its existence, only to find himself al- 
most immediately forced to abandon the point 
of vantage and to continue the struggle for 
commissions. Shortly after this Mr. John Lane 
became acquainted with his work and the 
illustrating of ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verse” 
began. While at work on his diploma book, 
Mr. Robinson turned out one of the Banbury 
Cross series, ‘‘ AZsop’s Fables,’’ a tiny nursery 
volume, and in the Christmas number of 
Black and White he illustrated Stevenson’s last 
poem. 

His taste has at times leaned very strongly 
towards ecclesiastical art ; at other times he 
has been drawn towards theatrical work. He 
has now illustrated ‘‘ The Child World,’’ by 
Gabriel Setoun, in which he has fully equalled 
his previous work; and a volume of child 
stories by H. D. Lowry, called ‘‘ Make- 
Believe.’’ The Book Buyer. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. 


Being a Record of Rambles in the Ancient Province 
of La Mancha. By August F. Jaccaci. Illustrated 
by Daniel Vierge. 239 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.07. 

In following the trail of Don Quixote, Messrs. 

Jaccaci and Vierge traveled on a path un- 

beaten by other tourists, avoiding towns and 

railways as carefully as the Vagabond in 

Spain. And they were rewarded for their dis- 

comforts by finding a country in which the hab- 

its and customs, the speech and dress, have 
remained practically unchanged since the day 
when Cervantes wrote his vivid sketches. 

They found the same old windmills, looking 

like toys placed there by a lunatic, the same 

primitive methods of travel, the same huge 
jars of wine, the same old way of threshing 
that was in use in the day of the Moors 
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and the Romans, and nearly the same 
inns, in which the best room cost ten 
cents. ‘They found the prison in which Cer- 
vantes is believed to have written his romance; 
put, with the original door closed, it is so dark 
that he could not have done more in it than 
sketch itin his mind. Asin the case of Homer, 
half-a-dozen places still contend for the honor 
of having given birth to this author, who 
lived in neglect and misery, and whose genuis 
was first discovered by the English. 

Mr. Jaccaci found that the Spaniards 
of the region immortalized by ‘‘ Don 

uixote’’ are living so far back in the 
past that they have to-day the same 
popular literature that England bor- 
rowed from the peninsula during the 
Elizabethan period. They still read 
“Don Quixote ’’ for its drollery, and 
insist that, apart from that, it contains 
the science of the world, is too deep 
for them. ‘Their fiction is still that 
which relates the adventures of Chris- 
tian chevaliers, castle dames, and 
Moors, while the modern novelists, 
Galdés and Valdés, have not made the 
slightest impression on the popular 
imagination, and are read in the cities 
only. 

A model traveler is Mr. Jaccaci— 
one of the kind that views even the 
discomforts of a primitive region 
through the rosy spectacles of a 
searcher for local tints. What if in 
July the thermometer often creeps up 
above a hundred at noon, while in the 
morning and evening heavy jackets 
and mantles are needed and a brush- 
wood fire is a friend? He finds com- 
pensation in the fact that ‘‘the furnace 
air is dry, full of ozone, and rich with 
the pungent aroma of wild mountain 
plants. In a delicious monotony of 
surroundings the hours pass, enlivened 
only by the songs of the whirring, 
bustling, leaping locusts. 

There was diversion, too, in the 


rabbits. Nor did he find man less in- 

teresting than nature, and there are 

some admirable character sketches in A 
these pages, supplementing Mr. — 


ures, which are scattered in great pro- 

fusion through the volume, and go far towards 
showing that the author was right in feeling 
that ‘‘the illustrations of Cervantes’s immortal 
femance should be the crowning achievement 
of Vierge’s career.’’ ‘There is something in 
these sketches that gives one the atmosphere 
of a scene as instantaneously as a Japanese pic- 
ture or poem. N. Y. Post. 
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Virginia. Cavalier. 
By Molly ‘iain Seaw Illustrated. 349 pp. I2mo, 


$1.10; by mail, $1 24. 
Of late years boys have been heard to say that 
Washington was ‘‘no good,’’ and they didn’t 
care to hear about him, and in this irreverent 
age they said this thing and lived. Now, the 
trouble is not that they had heard too much 
about Washington, but that they had heard 
about him in the wrong way. ‘The inevitable 


sport afforded by the wild pigeons and = I / ee 


~~ | THE sha OF GOD. | 


Vierge’s delightfully suggestive pict- from « The chia World.” 


reaction that keeps the balance in literature, as 
in everything else, has at last set in. 

Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s ‘‘ Virginia Cav- 
alier,’’ which will do much, we think, toward 
restoring Washington to his proper place in 
the hearts of his little countrymen. Miss 
Seawell knows her Virginia, and this gives 
her a distinct advantage by enabling her to 
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introduce not only the local legends of Wash- 
ington’s boyhood, but also the living, breath- 
ing, inimitable image of a true Virginia slave 
boy. We fancy most boys will graciously 
accept Miss Seawell’s ‘‘ George,’’ with his 
fine blue eyes, his fair head, and his graceful 
manner, but there is no shadow of doubt about 
their acceptance of ‘‘Billy.’’ About his 
master there may linger a suspicion of the 
heavy atmosphere of the cherry-tree episode ; 


“IT was knocked flat on my back.” 


Alpha Publishing Company. 


but ‘‘ Billy’? makes everything right by his 


undisputable humanity. His very adoration 
for ‘‘ Marse George’’ has in it the touch of 
histrionic extravagance which is as the breath 
of life to the negro. 

Then, too, boys who are boys, will have no 
trouble in understanding the lesson in temper 
keeping involved in the fencing experience 
between Lance and George, and they will like 
the keen wit of the young Virginian in the 


From ‘‘ Great Cats I Have Met.’”’ 
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fight with the Indians in Lord Fairfax’s hall 

way. The difference between the fighting g 

the English veterans and that of the Vj 

ginians under General Braddock, is describes 
in a way to appeal to a wide-awake youn 
mind, and the same young mind will in cong 
quence be apt more clearly to appreciate cep 
tain phases of the Revolution. These areg 
few of the reasons why we consider ‘‘ A Vis 
ginia Cavalier ’’ a valuable book in its unpre 
tending way, and why we 
prefer to welcome it unre 
servedly in place of pick 
ing flaws in it. 4 
The Struggle of the 
Nations. 

Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By 
G. Maspero. Edited by ‘ 
H. Sayce. Translated by 
M. L. McClure. With 
maps, three colored plates” 
and over 400 ‘illustrations,’ 
749 pp. Indexed. Folio, 
$5.50; by mail, $6.06. _ 


The explorers of our ti 
are not alone the men wh 
penetrate to lands whereom 
the feet of civilized race 
have never trodden before,” 
Fields for the explorers) 
have been found in lands to 
which civilization had com 
long before the meno 
Europe had for houses 4 
thing more advanced t 
mud huts and bark sh 
ties. 

Prof. Sayce in his prev 
face calls our attention to 
some of the recent discove 
eries which the explorers) 


have made, and especially)” 


in Babylonia, where a lib 
rary of more than 30,00 
tablets belonging to the era 
2700 B. C. has been unearfe 
thed. He credits Ameri 
cans with the important dis?” 
coveries they have made if 
Northern Babylonia. 

Prof. Maspero, in his volume of 1894 of 
‘¢The Dawn of Civilization,’’ dealt with dim 
and clouded ages, and it is only in the preset 
volume, where he enters upon a period about™ 
one and a half thousand years before the) 
Christian era, that he reaches the settlemento 
the Hebrew race, those people from beyome 
the river, in the valley of the Lower Nile. 
is here that he records the Exodus, the cof 
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yest of Canaan, the founding at Jerusalem of 
David’s kingdom, the building of the reser- 
yoirs ascribed to Solomon, and of Solomon’s 


temple. 

Previous to the period of which Maspero 
now writes, these three nations of the Orient 
—Egypt, Syria, and Assyria—had developed 
their civilization without contact with each 
other. On the shores of the Euphrates a 
wonderfully rich soil had poured into the 
hands of the people stores of wealth, which 
in turn led to the building of a capital city at 
once the wonder and despair of all other lands 
around it. On the banks of the Nile a like 
fertility, and perhaps a greater, had likewise 
enriched the people and the men who ruled 
them. From the farinterior, the land we know 
as Ethiopia, had come gold, and not only had 
the caravans of trade that journeyed across 
Syria borne to the further East knowledge of 
Egyptian culture, but they brought back to 
Egypt corresponding knowledge of the pros- 
perity that dwelt along the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. The result eventually was war 
and conquest, and in that struggle between the 
two mighty powers whom a fertile soil and 
mines of gold had raised to dominion over the 
East, Syria became the battlefield. It was 


not, therefore, as barbarians that the two forces 
came into contact, but as civilized States, en- 
joying the full radiance of the highest culture 


man had attained. 

The story of warfare which Maspero relates 
begins with the Hyksos invasion of Egypt at 
atime when a long period of prosperity had 
led to an excess of faith in the land’s security, 
and then to civil dissensions. The Hyksos 
appear to have had an easy victory, due in 
part to their war chariots, an invention hith- 
erto unknown to the Egyptian. Towns were 
overthrown, the people massacred, and slavery 
forced upon them. 

To those parts of the work which relate to 
this people new interest has lately been given 
by the discovery of an Egyptian record in 
which the Hebrews are mentioned. This is 
the first Egyptian mention of the Hebrews 
ever found on an Egyptian monument. From 
Maspero’s comments and elucidations it is 
made obvious to us that the influence which 
Semitic peoples exercised in Egypt during 
their sojourn there was larger than it has been 
known to be heretofore. 

Maspero’s final chapter relates to the strug- 
gle between the Hebrews and the Philistines. 
He has already told the story of the Exodus 
and the years of defection, the years of wan- 
dering and the conquest of Canaan, and now 
carries us through the period of Saul, of 
David, and of Solomon, and the defection of 
the ten tribes. 


Maspero’s volume, adorned as it is with a 
rich and interesting variety of illustrations, 
written in pleasing and entertaining fashion, 
where the wide and exact knowledge never 
weighs heavily upon the text, pictures to us 
that ancient world of imperial strife with the 
charm of a drama skilfully unfolded and is 
never wearisome in its details. NM. Y. 7imes. 


Great Cats I Have Met. 


Adventures in Two Hemispheres, By William Thom- 
son, author of ‘‘On the War-Path with Kit 
Carson,” etc. Sixty illustrations by Jay Ham- 
bidgeand William A. McCullough. 179 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. William Thomson is a boy-hearted old 

man of seventy, who has been a gold-digger 

and prospector and sportsman all over the 
world, from Canada to Australia, from Brazil 

to South Africa. In this book he relates a 

dozen hunting adventures with the ‘‘ great 

cats,’’ pumas, lions, tigers, leopards, and a lot 
more. He also describes the animals and 
their habits. 

These stories are every one true, Mr. Thom- 
son’s own actual encounters, and they begin 
when he was a boy of only nine in Canada. 
He tells them in plain words and full of 
interest. N. Y. Times. 


The Antiquity of Man. 

Prehistoric Man and Beast. By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, 
B. A., F. G. S., author of ‘‘ Extinct Monsters,”’’ 
etc. With illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 293 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.35; by mail, $2.41. 

The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson has now fol- 

lowed up his works upon the extinct animals 

of the early periods of the world’s history with 

a book largely devoted to the first men of 

whom any record can_be found. This book 

will give any one who has read little or noth- 
ing on the subject a very fair idea of what is 
known about it, and of the different views 

that are held on various moot points. A 

large number of writers are quoted, and Mr. 

Hutchinson’s industry deserves the high- 

est praise. Intendedas it is for the gen- 

eral reader, the book might have been written 
in a brighter and simpler style ; and it would 
not have suffered by compression. Disquisi- 
tions, for instance, on the vexed questions of 
the Ice Age and Stonehenge are allowed to 
occupy considerable space, and the controver- 
sial spirit in which these subjects are ap- 
proached seems out of place in a volume 
meant for popular consumption. Mr. Hutch- 
inson is at his best when he writes with least 
show of learning. His account of the ‘‘ little 
folk’’ of Finland, who were once to be found 
in Scotland and Ireland, and who gave rise to 
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innumerable tales of fairies, mermaids, gnomes, 
and such-like supernatural beings, is most 
interesting ; and to those unacquainted as yet 
with the cave-men, the water-dwellers, and 
other engaging ancestors of modern man, the 
book will reveal much that stimulates and 
enthrals the imagination. 

London Times. 


The author’s purpose is to give, in a simple, 
non-technical style, some of the most inter- 
esting results arrived at of late years by the 
two diligent armies of workers who have been 
laboring in those pleasant fields of research 
and speculation. His competence for the 
function of interpretation is attested in the 
preface by Sir Henry H. Howorth. The latter 
points out how fortunate it is that, with regard 
to subjects like those before us, there should be 
found at times men possessed of patience, 
knowledge, and literary skill, gifted with 
imagination and the power of graphic descrip- 
tion, who will undertake to collect the scat- 
tered threads of inquiry and put them together 
in a continuous web and pattern, digging here 
and there in the dark holes and winding cav- 
erns in which the specialist toils, so that 
every-day readers may be made acquainted 
with what has been done. This is the work 
essayed in these pages by Mr. Hutchinson, 
who is a practical pioneer in the field, his two 
former books, ‘‘ Extinct Monsters’’ and ‘‘ Crea- 
tures of Other Days,’’ being widely and favor- 
ably known. In this volume he has discussed 
many burning archzeological questions, and 
traversed many tracks of speculation where 
men still disagree. He has been careful to let 
people see where the ground is firm and where 
it is slippery, and he has skilfully constructed 
a chronicle of human affairs for the times be- 
fore those with which history properly begins. 
He has begun with a discussion of the oldest 
facts thus far obtainable about man, and, con- 
tinuing the story down to historic times prop- 
erly so-called, he has laid before the English 
‘and American readers a balance sheet display- 
ing our present state of knowledge upon a de- 
lightful subject of human inquiry. 

NV. ¥, Sun, 


A Study of Aesthetics. 
The Sense of Beauty. 


Being the Outline of A%sthetic 
Theory. By George. Santayana. 275 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

This is distinctly the age of literary frankness. 

Nothing marks the temper of the time more 

strikingly than the fashion of considering in- 

tellectual questions from the point of common 
sense, of trying abstruse matters by actual 
experience, and of taking knowledge for what 
it is evidently worth in itself without regard to 


NEWS. 


conventional standards. That ‘‘ The Sense of 
Beauty,’’ by George Santayana, is an admir- 
able example of the spirit which lays aside 
conventionalities and advances with simplicity 
and directness is by no means the least of the 
many points which may be urged in its praise, 
The temper throughout is eminently sincere, 
and the book is refreshingly free from all tep- 
dency to say things because it might be ex- 
pected that they would be said. 

Very modern, too, is the tendency which js 
shown throughout the book to go back toa 
physical explanation of esthetic phenomena. 
The method of Mr. Santayana is to give the 
reader every possible advantage in the way of 
tangible facts, and this keeps the book largely 
free from those qualities of elusiveness and 
vagueness so commonly associated with works 
dealing with esthetics. However high the 
stars upon which the author fixes his gaze, he 
still has the good sense to keep his feet planted 
firmly upon the earth. 

It is to be understood, however, that the 
book is as far as possible from formalism and 
the dry-as-dust school. Its fundamental pro- 
position is that the foundation of esthetics is 
emotion, and it is devoted to an endeavor to 
show the origin and condition of esthetic 
judgments, with their relation to the rest of 
man’s mental economy. ‘‘ To feel beauty,” 
the author remarks, ‘‘ is a better thing than to 
understand how we come to feel it;’’ and 
again, in speaking of the hypercritical char- 
acter of our age, Mr. Santayana shows his 
own spirit in the remark: ‘‘If we were less 
learned and less just, we might be more effi- 
cient; if our appreciation were less general, it 
might be more real.’’ 

While in style the book is sometimes less 
lucent than is to be desired, it is marked by 
close thinking and often by felicities of diction. 
There is, for instance, much acuteness in this 
distinction, where, in showing that in a cer- 
tain sense all values may be regarded as es- 
thetic, the author observes: 


‘Even the knowledge of truth, which the most 
sober theologians made the essence of the beatific 
vision, is an esthetic delight ; for when the truth has 
no further practical utility, it becomes a landscape. 
The delight of it is imaginative and the value of it is 


esthetic.’ 
Arlo Bates in The Book Buyer. 


Modern Faiyland. 
By Elcy Burnham. Illustrated. 142 pp. 12m0, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

Fernitta, the heroine, is the daughter of the 
King and Queen of Fairyland, who was con- 
demned by a malicious fairy to become 4 
mortal ; this fate is realized while Fernita 1s 
still a child, then the princess disappears from 
Fairyland ; she returns, however, some yeals 
later, determined to institute a system of 
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modern reform. Fairyland is thereafter seen 
under the effects of modern law, civil govern- 
ment, an L. A. W. society, and other political 
and social institutions are introduced. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 





A Book of Letters of a Hundred Years Ago. 

The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley.) Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago. From 1776 to 1796. Edited by J. H. 
Adeane. Illustrated. 420pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.75 5 by mail, $3.94. 

This volume is composed mainly of letters 

written by the Honorable Maria Holroyd, a 

daughter of Gibbon’s friend, Lord Sheffield, 

during her journey through Paris in 1791. 

In these days of modernity, when the novels 
which crowd our tables, astonish our minds, not 
only that they should be written, but that they 
should be read it might be supposed that a book 
which unites in itself a good old novel ending 
with the heroine’s marriage, a few scenes of 
literary society of the well-beloved Johnsonian 
era, and some startling episodes from the 
French Revolution, would not enlist the sym- 
pathies of the reading public. We have hopes, 
however, in the very reactions which literary 
corruption produces, and enlivened by those 
hopes we strongly recommend this work to 
those who love a racy picture of their grand- 
parents’ lives. Enough has already been pub- 
lished about the relations between Gibbon and 
the Holroyd family to raise the reader’s expec- 
tation that Gibbon is one of the characters in 
the book. But it is not so much either for the 
part devoted to him, or, indeed, for that which 
gives some of the horrors and follies of the 
Revolution, as for the dramatic characters 
which reveal themselves in these genuine let- 
ters, and which create a novel in themselves, 
that we recommend the work. 

In it will be found, among other items of 
interest, accounts of the trial of Warren Has- 
tings, the Apotheosis of Voltaire, and incidents 
of the French Revolution, described by an 
eye-witness. The letters also contain an ac- 
count of the writer’s personal intercourse with 
Comte de Lally Tollendal and other leading 
refugees. London Spectator. 





_ From the first to the last page of this book 
It isa flawless joy. Maria Josepha Holroyd 
was one of those lucky beings who are born 
to scenes and events of interest, and have the 
temperament and the eagerness to live them 
with all their might. Nothing escaped her 
eyes, and in those eyes there always lurked 
the spirit of fun. There are no dull letters 
anywhere in the collection. The volume is a 


particularly attractive one. 
New York Tribune. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. - 


E. C.— 
In answer to G. N. S. in December Book NkEws 
sends the following : 


The Bridge of Sighs. 


Above the sparkling waters, 
When Venice crowns the tide, 
Behold the home of sorrow, 
So near the home of pride ; 
A palace and a prison 
Beside each other rise, 
And, dark between, a link is seen— 
It is ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs.’’ 
Row, gondolier, row fast, row fast, 
Until that fatal bridge be past. 


But not alone in Venice 
Are joy and grief so near ; 
To-day the smile may waken, 
To-morrow wake the tear ; 
’Tis next the ‘‘ House of mourning ”’ 
That Pleasure’s palace lies, 
’Twixt joy and grief the passage brief— 
Just like the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.’’ 
Row, gondolier, row fast, row fast, 
Until that fatal bridge be past. 





The Arena Publishing Company. 
T’rom ‘‘ Modern Fairyland.” 
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Who seexs for joy unclouded, 
Must never seek it here; 
But in a purer region— 
And in a brighter sphere ; 
To lead the way before us, 
Bright hope unfailing flies :— 
This earth of ours, to Eden’s bowers 
Is but a ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.”’ 
Fly, fly, sweet hope, fly fast, fly fast, 
Until that ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs’’ be past. 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


M. L.— 
‘* Shandy Maguire ’’ is the wom de plume of Patrick 
Fennell, Poet Laureate of the Railroad Brotherhood. 


M. I. W.— 


Where can the expression ‘‘To make Rome howl’’ 
be found, and on what occasion was it used. 


Cc. M.— 

When was the book published in England entitled 
‘The Hudson Railway Frauds,’’ and where can it be 
obtained. 


OBITUARY. 


GENERAL FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and widely 
known as a political economist, died suddenly in 
Boston January 5th. Gen. Walker was born in Boston, 
July 2, 1840. His writings include annual reports as 
Superintendent of the Ninth Census (3 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1870-2), as Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
(1872), as Superintendent of the Tenth Census (3 vols., 
1879-81), and as president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (5 vols., Boston, 1883-8), and he 
compiled ‘‘ Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States ’’ (2 vols., Washington, 1868-9), ‘‘ Ninth Cen- 
sus’’ (4 vols., 1872-3), ‘‘ Statistical Atlas of the United 
States’’ (1874), ‘‘ Judges’ Reports on Awards”’ (8 
vols., Philadelphia, 1878), and ‘‘ Tenth Census ”’ (24 
vols., Washington, 1883, e¢ seg.). Gen. Walker was 
also the author of ‘‘ The Indian Question ”’ ( Boston, 
1874), ‘‘The Wages Question ’’ (1876), ‘‘ Money ”’ 
(1878), ‘‘ Money, Trade and Industry ”’ (1879), ‘‘ Land 
and Its Rent’’ (1883), ‘‘ Political Economy ’’ (New 
York, 1883), and ‘‘ History of the Second Army Corps”’ 
(1886). Publishers’ Weekly. 


JosEPH W. VON WASIELEWSKI, the violinist and 
historian, died in Dresden, Germany. He was born 
near Dantzig, June 17, 1822. In 1855 he took up his 
residence at Dresden, devoting most of his time to 
literary work. Of his book, ‘‘ The Violin and Its 
Masters,’’ three editions have been printed. Other 
works of his are ‘‘ The Violoncello and Its History,”’ 
‘‘History of Instrumental Music in the Sixteenth 
Century,’ ‘‘ Biography of Schumann,” and a supple- 
mentary volume of ‘‘ Schumanniana.’’ As a com- 
poser he contributed recently a nocturne and some 
patriotic choruses. 

IN. ¥. Fost. 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD, the novelist, died at Bandon, 
County Cork, Ireland, January 24th. 

Mrs. Hungerford's literary non de plume, ‘‘ The 
Duchess,”’ first became widely known to the readers 
of light literature through her novels ‘‘ Phyllis ’’ and 
‘* Molly Bawn.”’ 

Mrs. Hungerford lived at St. Brenda’s Bandon, 
County Cork. She was born and educated in Ireland. 
She married when very young, and was early left a 
widow, with three small children tocare for. In 1883 
she married Henry Hungerford, of Cahirmore. Mrs. 
Hungerford was very proud of her Irish descent. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. Canon Hamilton, rector 


of one of the oldest churches in Ireland and gt 
Faughnan’s Cathedral, in Ross, Cerbery, Coun 
Cork. Her grandfather was John Hamilton, of 
Besington, Dunboyne. 

Her published novels, during nearly twenty years 
number over thirty volumes, the earliest, “ Phyllis,” 
‘* Molly Bawn,”’ and ‘‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’ appearing 
in 1877, 1878, and 1879, respectively. 

Though past middle age, Mrs. Hungerford always 
retained a bright, youthful appearance, and was 
always in a vivacious, cheerful temperament. Her 
first successful novel, ‘‘ Phyllis,’’ was the most popu- 
lar of her works. More than two hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of it were sold. 

While writing ‘‘ Phyllis’? she was jokingly intro- 
duced to a reception as ‘‘ Her Grace the Duchess,” 
The xom de plume was thus suggested, and has always 
been associated with her literary work. 

N. Y. World. 

The Count DE MAS-LATRIE, the celebrated French 
paleographist and member of the Institute, died in 
Paris January 5th. He was born in Castelnaudary, 
April 9, 1815. He was the author of a history of 
France in six volumes, a ‘‘ Dictionary of Religious 
Statistics,’’ a ‘‘ History of Cyprus,’’ a treatise on the 
commercial relations between the Christians and 
Arabs of Northern Africa in the Middle Ages, and a 
treasury of chronology, history and geography. He 
also published a great mass of letters, reports, ex- 
tracts and other matter in contemporary scientific 
publications. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Dialogue in February. 


‘Good morrow, little maiden, 
The day is bright,’’ said he ;— 

‘Good morrow, little gentleman, 
The month is cold,’’ said she. 


‘* Will you come and search for posies 
Beneath the snow?’’ said he ;— 
‘‘I’d rather wait till May-time, 
When snow is gone,’’ said she. 


‘* But all the lads and lasses 
Can find the rose,’’ said he, 

‘‘Some other shyer blossom 
Were best for you and me. 


‘* Will you not come and seek it, 
Since spring is nigh?’’ said he; 

‘*T think I’ll let you bring me 
What you can find,’’ said she. 


‘‘ There is a gentle messenger, 
St. Valentine,’’ said he, 
I’ll send him with the blossoms, 
If you will smile on me. 


‘* The saint of all true lovers, 
You’ll welcome him,’’ said he ;— 
‘* Perchance he’ll cheat the winter, 
And bring the spring,’’ said she. 


From Jn ‘‘ Childhood’s Country,” 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. 


=Stone and Kimball will shortly publish 
an English translation of Ibsen’s new play, 
‘* John Gabriel Borkman.”’ 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old 
books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, 


and current prices. 
Games and Amusements, 


Religion. 

History. Out-Door Studies. 

Biography and Reminiscences. Educational. 

Travel and Description. Essays. 

Guide Books. Selections. 

Scieuce. Literature. 

Political and Social Science. Classics. 

Political Economy. Shakespeare: 

Currency. Drama. 

Electricity. Fairy Tales and Folk-Lore. 

Natural History. Music. 

Architecture. Poetry. 

Useful and Fine Arta. Boys and Girls. 

Palmistry. Fiction. 

Psychology. French Books. 

Hygiene. German Books. 
Almanacs. 

RELIGION. 


Ambassador of Christ, The. By James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, author of ‘‘ The Faith of Our Fathers,”’ 
etc. 404pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

The great bulwarks upon which the Catholic faith 
is built have rarely been more ably exposed than in 
these chapters to the prelates and clergy from the able 
and Reverend Archbishop of Baltimore, Cardinal Gib- 
bons. His Eminence writes not merely from the 
cloister to the monkish cell; his admonitions apply 
chiefly to the life of the priest in the world, and be- 
fore men; he urges the spiritualization of the daily 
and conversation as well as of the ministrations and 
functions of the priestly office. He inculcates, coin- 
cident with the study of the works of the Fathers, a 
study of men and the times. He speaks to the priest 
of the home and the school, of the sick-room and the 
death-bed, as well as to the dialectian and cate- 
chist. The high authority of the writer of this vol- 
ume will contribute to its weight of inspiration and 
encouragement to that band of noble, self-denying 
men, who, in obscure places, oftentimes carry aloft 
the standards of Godliness as much by their lives as 
by their teachings. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Catholic Faith and Practice. A Manual of Theological 
Instruction for Confirmation and First Commun- 
ion. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., 
author of ‘‘ Helps to Meditation,’”’ etc. 340 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail $1.65. 

This work by a Protestant Episcopal minister is in- 
tended ‘‘tosupply a manual from which the clergy 
may draw matter for their confirmation classes and 
other instructions. The standard adopted is the 
teaching of the Church before the division of the East 
from the West. A second volume is intended to com- 
plete the work. 


Christian Endeavor Hour, The. With light for the 
leader. By Thomas G. F. Hill, A. M., and Grace 
Livingston Hill, author of ‘‘ The Parkerstown 
Delegate,’’ etc. With an introduction by Mrs. 
G. R. Alden(Pansy). Part I. (January-June), 1897. 
63 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

Subjects and hints for the leaders and the members 
for the Sundays in the first half of the yearare briefly 
outlined. 


Explanation of the Our Father and the Hail Mary. With 
numerous examples, parables, and interesting 
anecdotes drawn from Holy Scripture, the lives 
of the Saints, the doctors of the Church, and 
other sources. Adapted from the German by 
Rey. Richard Brennan, LL.D. 202 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents, postpaid. 
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Devout expositions of the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and of the form of prayers known as the angel- 
ical salutation to the Virgin, Luke 1: 28, the litany 
of the Virgin Mary and the rosary. These are ex- 
plained from the Catholic standpoint, illustrated by 
examples and enforced by precept. 


Explanation of the Salve Regina. The many and 
abundant graces dispensed by the Mother of God 
to her Devout clients. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
216 pp. 16mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori (1696-1787) is the only post- 
medizval Roman theologian who has been not only 
canonized, but made a doctor of the church, so that 
his teaching is authoritative. The present work is 
one of his devotional works, devoted to a rhapsody 
upon the Virgin Mary. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender, the Fulfilment of the 
Spiritual Life. By James Martineau, D. D., D.C. L,, 
author of ‘‘ Endeavours after a Christian Life,’’ 
etc. I22pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Four discourses full of the inner spiritual life and 
the outer life of good deeds. 


Illustrated Bible Treasury, The. By Major-General Sir 
Charles Wilson, K. C. B., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
LL. D., Lieut-Col. Conder, R. E., and others. 
And a new concordance to the authorized and 
revised versions, combined with a subject-index 
and pronouncing dictionary of Scripture proper 
names. Edited by William Wright, D. D. With 
upwards of 350 illustrations and a new indexed 
Bible Atlas. 311 pp. 12mo, leather, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.72. 

‘The Illustrated Bible Treasury,’’? combines the 
advantages of a condensed concordance to both 
authorized and revised versions, a subject-index, a 
pronouncing dictionary of proper names, together 
with a good deal of matter relating Biblical archeology 


and Orientalisms supplied by accredited writers. 
IV. ¥. Fost. 


Imitation of the Most Blessed Virgin, after the Model of 
the Imitation of Christ. From the French by Mrs. 
A. R. Bennett-Gladstone. Followed by Devotions 
during Holy Mass and the Vespers for Sunday. 
600 pp. 32m0, go cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

‘‘In the present volume the author follows the 
Virgin Mary in the different mysteries and the dif- 
ferent circumstances of her life, from her immac- 
ulate conception to her triumphant assumption. He 
examines her corduct, her sentiments, the various 
lessons she gives by means of her example in the 
different situations in life, wherein we also may be 
placed.’’ Preface by translator. 


Inspiration Considered as a Trend. By D. W. Faunce, 
D. D., author of ‘‘ Hours with a Sceptic.’’ 251 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Dr. Faunce uses the word ‘‘trend’’ in his title in 
its accepted sense in physics—‘‘ A term employed not 
only to describe a tendency, but to define a force 
attaining constantly a definite end.’’ This force in 
the volume before us is inspiration attaining con- 
stantly the definite end of the divine nature of the 
revelation as given to men in the Scriptures. Dr. 
Faunce argues closely along the lines of orthodox 
faith, and his book, which requires careful and calm 
reading, will strengthen the hearts of the faithful and 
encourage the doubting. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Kadesh-Barnea; or, The Power of a Surrendered Life. 
By Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., author of 
‘‘And Peter,- and Other Sermons,’’ etc. The 
Colportage Library. 124 pp. I2mo, paper I5 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

A plea for instant submission to the divine will out- 
lined in addresses on the movements of Israel in the 


desert. 
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Monasticism, Ancient and Modern, Its Principles, 
Origin, Development, Triumphs, Decadence and 
Suppression, with an enquiry as to the possibility 
of its revival. By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
M. A., author of ‘‘ The Military Religious Orders,”’ 
etc. 409 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.43. 

The revival of ‘‘ brotherhoods ’’ has been a good deal 
talked about in recent years, and ‘‘ Monasticism, 
Ancient and Modern,’’ by the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
is an outcome of the increased interest in the ques- 
tion. It sketches the early history of monasticism, 
and its rise and fallin our own country, giving full 
weight to the rehabilitation by recent historians of 
the monastic orders at the time of their dissolution. 
The writer relies largely upon quotation, and has cer- 
tainly brought together an interesting collection of 
excerpts from authors of very divergent views in 
praise of the monastic life. He thinks monasticism 
to be sanctioned, if not ordained, by the founder of 
Christianity himself, and the history leads up to ‘‘an 
inquiry as to the possibility of its revival’’ at the 
present day. The numerous Anglican institutions of 
a monastic nature which have come into existence in 
recent times, seem to Mr. Woodhouse to give ground 
of hope for such a revival; but though we may sym- 
pathize to some extent with the spirit of Bishop 
Harold Browne’s remarks that ‘‘ there is a danger that 
the English Church should die of respectability,’’ it 
is impossible not to feel that if too worldly a spirit is 
abroad in the church the remedy need not, as is here 
urged, be found in religious confraternities, in the 
vow and the cloister, but simply in an intenser spirit 
of devotion in the individual. The independent 
growth of such a spirit in the clergy is, after all, as 
remarkable a fact as the recent increase of monastic 
institutions, and does not point to the conclusion that 
in the latter is to be found the true salvation of the 
church. London Times. 


New Starts in Life, and Other Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. Eighth series. 356 pp. 
12mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.43. 

Anew volume of sermons by Bishop Brooks is 
always an occasion for rejoicing, because no recent 
religious teacher has more often touched the springs 
of spiritual life or has more nobly and intimately 
ministered to the spiritual needs of hiscontemporaries 
than the great preacher who so lately passed from us. 
It is unnecessary to do more than convey the informa- 
tion that more riches from his noble heart and great 
mind are now accessible. The Outlook. 


Overcoming Life and Other Sermons, The. By D. L. 
Moody. The Colportage Library. 127 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Addresses, besides the title address, on ‘‘ Results 
of True Repentance,” ‘‘ True Wisdom,’’ ‘‘ Come into 
the Ark,’’ ‘‘Humility,’’ ‘‘ Rest,’’ and the ‘‘Seven 
Wills of Christ.’’ 


Salvation in a T-wo-Fold Aspect. The Gospel. Is it 
merely an addition to the ‘‘ Law,’’ or, Is it in 
truth the ‘‘ Glad Tidings’ of an Infinite Love? 
By David Scull. 148 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

In the preface the author acknowledges his ‘‘ deep 
obligation to John McLeod Campbell, of Scotland, 
for the spiritual help received through his writings.’’ 
The work is an attempt to reconcile the propitiatory 
view of Christ’s mission with the view that his life is 
simply a revelation of divine love. 


‘Tool Basket for Preachers and Teachers, The. Being a 
Collection of Sermon Outlines, Pegs of Thought, 
Sunday-school Addresses, etc. 100 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


NEWS. 
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itated Japan. The Life ‘of Baron II Kamon- 
Ag omni Neosuké. (Based on the Kaikoku chee 
of Shimada Saburo.) By H. Satoh. Revised } 
Wm. Elliot Griffis, D.D., author of « The 
Mikado’s Empire.’’ Illustrated. 144 pp. 16mo 
$1.10; by mail, $1.18. ( 

Baron II sacrificed his life in order to conclude the 
first commercial treaty with the United States. His 
life is told here as the centre of the opening of Japan 
the materials being derived from the “ Kaikoky 
Shimatsu ’’ (summary of Japan’s opening to civiliza. 
tion) by S. Shimada. 

Balkans, The. Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Mon- 
tenegro. By William Miller, M.A. Illustrated, 
The Story of the Nations. 476 pp. Indexed, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Mr. Miller does not confine himself to compan. 
tively modern times in the Balkan Peninsula. § 
far as is possible within the compass of a single 
volume, he seeks to trace the varying fortunes of 
the peoples who are now grouped together in 
States recognized by Europe from the earliest histori- 
cal times. It is no slight praise to say that he has 
achieved a very considerable measure of success 
and has produced a volume which may serve asa 
most useful introduction to the serious study of the 
various problems of the Balkan Peninsula, or as a 
general synopsis of the present situation in its relation 
to the past sufficiently complete in itself to give even 
the casual reader a greater and more intelligent in- 
terest in one of the most important aspects of the 
many-sided Eastern question. Mr. Miller has adopt 
ed the plan of dealing with each of the four States 
separately—a plan which is, we think, justified by 
the results. In this way the reader is furnished with 
a complete survey of Roumanian history from the 
time of the Dacians down to the time of King Charles, 
the first monarch of an independent Roumania, 
before he embarks on the troubled sea of Bulgarian 
affairs. Many problems which present features of 
difficulty to the peoples of Western Europe in their 
attempts to understand the tangled skein of Balkan 
politics will be found to be, if not solved, at least 
simplified by a perusal of Mr. Miller’s pages, and in 
particular he has dome good service by recalling the 
past greatness of the Servian and Bulgarian Empires, 
the former under Stephen Dusan, the latter under 
the TsarSimeon. Mr. Miller makes no pretence to 
original research. He has gone to the recognized 
authorities, he has visited the Balkans, and he has 
written a book which cannot fail to give English read- 
ers a fuller and clearer grasp of some of the essential 
conditions of the problems now awaiting solution, or 
in course of solution, in Southeastern Europe. 

London Times. 


Dr. Jameson’s Raiders vs. The Johannesburg Reformers 
By Richard Harding Davis, author of ‘The 
Princess Aline,’’ etc. Illustrated. 56 pp. 12m0, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

An acquaintance with Dr. Jameson and his officers 
has enabled this writer to give an account of the raid 
from descriptions given him by the men who made it. 
The result is therefore that in this brochure we have 
the only accurate story of the famous dash into the 
Transvaal, beginning with Jameson’s address to the 
troopers and detailing every incident of the raid up 
to the surrender. Disclaiming all effort to makea 
dramatic or picturesque narrative, the author has told 
the story in a forcible, direct style, and with a sincer- 
ity which carries conviction. ~ Philadelphia Ledger. 
Handbook of Greek and Roman History. By Georges 

Castegnier, B.S. B.L. Ilo pp. 12mo, 5o0cents; 
by mail, 56 cents. 

The purpose is to facilitate the work of the student, 
and, through a system of condensation, to make the 
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facts of history clear to his mind. The book is not 
offered as a substitute for the excellent text-books of 
Greek and Roman history now in use, but as an acces- 
gory and a work of reference. Itis also intended as 
an aid in reviewing the subjects. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Hebrew Monarchy, The. A Commentary, with a 
Harmony of the Parallel Texts, and extracts from 
the Prophetical Books. Edited, with an intro- 
duction by R, Payne Smith, D.D. By Andrew 
Wood, M.A. 775 pp. Indexed. Small quarto, 
$5.50; by mail, $5.79. ; 

The historical portions of the Bible.from I Samuel 
to Ezra are here rearranged so as to make a con- 
tinuous nartative and this is provided with a com- 
mentary, for the most part historical. Apposite 
Psalms and extracts from the prophets are used as 
illustrations. 


History of the City of New York, Its Origin, Riseand 
Progress. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Illustrated. In three volumes. 
570-771, 920 pp. Indexed. Folio, $11.25; by 
mail, $12 15. 

This history first appeared from 1877 to 1881. It 
was most favorably received as a work showing 
independent research and presenting a continuous 
historical narrative of great value. It is now repub- 
lished with an additional chapter, 1880-1896, by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. 

History of the Empire of Japan. Compiled and trans- 
lated for the Imperial Japanese Commission of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
U.S. A., 1893. Illustrated. 426 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.42. 

This history was prepared for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. It derives its chief interest from the Japanese 
illustrations. 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century and the Making of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer, author of ‘‘ France in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ etc. Illustrated. 436 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90 ; by mail, $2.05. 

See review. 


Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York. By 
Abram C. Dayton. New illustrated edition. 
386 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

Nearly a quarter of a century agoa limited edition 
was issued of Abram C. Dayton’s ‘‘ Last Days of 

Knickerbocker Life in New York,’’ and copies have 

become so rare and are so highly prized (and priced) 

that his nephew, Charles W. Dayton, has had it reset 
and fully illustrated by the new processes. Mr. Day- 
ton was peculiarly qualified for the work he under- 
took, which with him was a labor of love, and the 
value of the book is not confined alone to its wealth 

of facts and memorabilia of New York between 1830 

and 1860. It is interesting in itself, in every line, and 

the style is delightful. N.Y. World. 


Last of the Valois and Accession of Henri of Navarre, 
The. 1559-1589. By Catherine Charlotte, Lad 
Jackson, author of ‘‘ Old Paris,’’ etc. In two vol- 
umes. New edition. With illustrations. 370, 
394 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.87. 

_ Like all Lady Jackson’s historical compilations this 

is a fluent and interesting history, inaccurate here 

and there; but chiefly as to matters which are of im- 

portance to professional students. This edition is 

well printed and the illustrations are from engravings 
and portraits of the period. 

Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine, The. A Po- 

litical History of Isthmus Transit, with special 

Reference to the Nicaragua Canal Project and 

the Attitude of the United States Government 

Thereto. By Lindley Miller Keasbey, Ph. D., R. 

P.D. With maps. 622 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 

$2.60; by mail, $2.84. 
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The political history of Isthmus transit, with spe- 
cial reference to its bearings on ‘‘The Nicaragua 
Canal and the. Monroe Doctrine,’’ written by Dr. L. 
M. Keasbey, of Bryn Mawr College, is the most im- 
portant addition to American history of the year. In 
thoroughness it reaches the German ideal without its 
dryness. Aftera general introduction, which sketches 
all the different routes, the historical part begins with 
the movement of the world’s commerce in 1492, and 
traces down the economic forces that started the 
eighteenth century canal projects. The second part— 
1815 to 1865—is devoted to the Monroe doctrine and 
everything related thereto—niinutely entering into 
all English and French diplomatic action in the Cen- 
tral American States. The third part is a diplomatic 
history of the Panama and Nicaraguan Canals, and the 
fourth discusses the probabilities of the future. It is 
written from the American standpoint, as the author 
frankly admits, but it is such a presentation of the 


subject as will command world-wide attention. 
N. Y. World. 


Pennsylvania. Colony and Commonwealth. By Sid- 
ney George Fisher, author of ‘‘The Making of 
Pennsylvania.’?’ With map. 442 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mr. Fisher continues here the work which he had 
already done for the earlier history of Pennsylvania. 
He describes Penn, narrates Indian relations, puts in 
a vivid light the Revolution, and sketches the pre- 
eminent position Philadelphia held at the close of the 
last century and the beginning of this. 


President John Smith, The story of a Peaceful Revo- 
lution. By Frederick Upham Adams. Illustra- 
ted. 290 pp. I2mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 
23 cents. 

A plea for collectiveism and fiat money put in the 
shape of the narrative of a Presidential campaign in 
which these principles succeed. 


Story of Canada, The. By J. G. Bourinot, C. M. G., 
LL. D., D. C. L., author of ‘‘Several Works on 
the Constitution and History of Canada.’’ Illus- 
trated. The Story of the Nations 463 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


Story of the Romans, The. By H. A. Guerber. Illus- 
trated. Eclectic School Readings. 288 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


Struggle of the Nations, The. Egypt, Syria, and As- 
syria. By G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McClure. With maps, three 
colored iplates, and over four hundred illustra- 
tions. 194 pp. Indexed. Folio, $5.50; by mail, 
$6.06. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XLIX. Robinson-Russell. 496 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.38; by mail, $3.66. 

The ‘Dictionary of National Biography”’ is ap- 
proaching its Jubilee volume, the forty-ninth—ex- 
tending from Robinson to Russell—having just been 
published. Of the general character of the new vol- 
ume there is nothing fresh to be said—it fully sustains 
the character of the series even if its contents do not 
give it any remarkable preeminence. It begins with 
the respectable name of Robinson and ends with the 
more illustrious name of Russell, both of which have 
furnished Prime Ministers to the State in the present 
century. Between these two we have an average as- 
semblage of names with a goodly but not exceptional 


percentage of men famous in various callings. _ 
London Times. 
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Eminent Persons, Biographies. Reprinted from the 
dimes. Volume V. 1891-1892. 299 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The fifth volume of ‘‘ Eminent Persons,’’ being 
biographies reprinted from the 7imes, contains obitu- 
ary notices of some thirty notable men, including 
Kinglake, Bradlaugh, Lowell, Boulanger, Parnell, 
Spurgeon, Manning, Owen, Tennyson, Renan, and 
Whitman. The period of time covered is 1891 and 
1892. The only improvement in the book that sug- 
gests itself is that there should be an appendix deal- 
ing with the lesser men who died in these years. 

London Academy. 


George Washington. By Woodrow Wilson. Illustrated 
by Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn and others. 333 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

See review. 

Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, The. (Lady Stan- 
ley of Alderley.) Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago. From 1776 to 1796. Edited 
by J. H. Adeane. Illustrated. 420 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.75 ; by mail, $3.94. 

See review. 

Harriet Starr Cannon, First Mother Superior of the 
Sisterhood of St. Mary. A Brief Memoir by 
Morgan Dix. With a portrait. 149 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

Harriet Starr Cannon (1823-1896) was for twenty- 
five years the first Lady Superior of the Protestant 
Episcopal order of St. Mary, on the Hudson. This 
memoir describes her ancestry, laying stress on its 
coat of arms, and narrates the successive steps of her 
religious life, first, 1856, as member of the Sister- 
hood of the Holy Communion, dissolved in 1863, 
next asthe head of the House of Mercy, and in 
1865 as one of the first members of the Sisterhood of 
St. Mary, of which she remained a member to the 
end of her life. 


John Wellborn Root. A Study of his Life and Work. 
By Harriet Monroe. With etchings and drawings 
by Charles F. W. Mielatz, and fac-similes of de- 
signs by Mr. Root. 291 pp. Indexed. Quarto, 
$6 00; by mail, $6.27. 

Serviceable is the volume in which Miss Monroe 
has sympathetically celebrated the brief life of John 
Wellborn Root. He has been known too little, as a 
man, to the American public. Dying inthe full flush 
of his ambitious plans for the architectural scheme 
of the great Fair of Chicago, his powers were real- 
ized by his colleagues and but imperfectly recognized 
by the world in general. Miss Monroe portrays him 
now at full length, a man of imaginative and pecu- 
liarly sensitive temperament, but eager to work out 
his problems with a full sense of all the relations they 
bore to the conditions about him. An artist knows 
in his art no nationality, yet to say that Mr. Root was 
a type of what the American architect should be is 
only one way of saying that he exactly fulfilled the 
requirements of his time and place. Miss Monroe has 
written gracefully of her subject, showing the genial 
personality of Mr. Root in vivid outlines, at the same 
time that she reveals the thoroughly artistic bent 
of his character. The illustrations have been made 
by Mr. Charles F. W. Mielatz, an etcher who treats 
architectural themes with a rare combination of art 
and veracity. N.Y. Tribune. 


Joseph Thomson, African Explorer. A Biography. By 
his Brother (Rev. J. B. Thomson, Greenock). 
With Contributions by Friends. Maps and Illus- 
trations. 358 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by 
mail, $2.16. 

Joseph Thomison was the Bayard of African travel. 
He might have boasted with truth that not a drop of 
blood of his shedding stained any of his many path- 
ways through unknown Africa; while no man with 
fear in his heart would have so frequently pressed a- 


he did intosituations in which his life was hard} 
worth a moment’s purchase. When he began his 
work in Africa some sixteen years ago, there were 
still great blanks in the centre of the Continent; 
towards the filling up of these he made substantial 
contributions. His biography by his brother, the 
Rev. J. B. Thomson, will, we are sure, be welcome to 
many. It has been kept within reasonable bounds. 
While, of course, much of the volume is occupied 
with a summary of Joseph Thomson’s various jour- 
neys in Africa, there isa fairly full and interesting 
account of the future traveller’s youth, his training 
at school and college, and in the hills around his 
beautiful home in Dumfriesshire. Joseph Thomson 
had at all times an exuberant style of writing, and in 
his letters this characteristic was indulged in without 
restraint. Many specimens of these letters are given 
in this volume, most of them to ladies, with several 
of whom he formed friendships of the purest platonic 
character. He came of a fairly well-to-do Scotch 
family, and his training was of the good old-fashioned 
Scotch kind, though Thomson’s mind was too broad 
and inquisitive to brook confinement for life within 
the narrow bounds of the shorter catechism. He wasa 
man of resolute will and came of a family of stalwart 
physique. Withal it was a trying position to be left 
alone as he was at the death of his chief, Keith John- 
ston, on the threshold of unknown Africa, when 
barely out of his teens. It was the turning point in 
his career, and he took the right course—he went 
forward. Few men have covered so much ground in 
so many parts of the African field. Several friends 
have contributed their views as to the varied aspects 
of Thomson’s character and work—Mr. Barrie, Mr. 
Ravenstein, Mr. Keltie, Dr. Gregory, Mr. J. A. Grant, 
and Mr. Scott-Elliot. There are good maps and a 
portrait. London Times, 


Life and Correspondence of William Connor Magee, 
Archbishop of York, Bishop of Peterborough. By 
John Cotter Macdonnell, D.D. In two volumes. 
Illustrated. 296, 320 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.50; 
by mail, $5 82. 

Every one must have expected that when the life 
of the late Archbishop of York was published it 
would contain some very piquant reading. The 
higher qualities of the late prelate were only slowly 
appreciated by his contemporaries, who until he 
showed as Bishop of Peterborough what manner of 
man he was, and how rare a mould of statesmanlike 
capacity and sagacity his character was cast, perhaps 
only regarded him as one of the most stirring of 
preachers and one of the wittiest men of his time. 
But his long and brilliant tenure of the See of Peter- 
borough showed him ina very different light. The 
method of the author of this work is open to excep- 
tion in many respects, and the discretion with which 
it has been employed is certainly not unimpeachable. 
But in any case it gives the biography its peculiar 
character and flavor, although these are not, perhaps, 
exactly what the world has been accustomed to look 
for in the lifeof an archbishop. The result is fasci- 
nating to the reader in spite, perhaps indeed, because 
of its occasional indiscretions. The natural man 1s 
not absorbed or obscured in the prelate, and though the 
prelate was great, the man himself, seen as he showed 
himself in his most intimate, confidential and unre- 
strained moments, is by far the greater, the more attrac- 
tive,and the more entertaining figure. There is no mal- 
ice in his wit, nothing sardonic in his humor, nothing 
unworthy in his ridicule, nothing to shame him in 
the seva indignatio which often impelled, but never 
embittered him. If we hesitate in some respects 
to commend the biographer’s execution of his task, 
it is because we feel sure that in those particular re- 
spects the archbishop’s judgment would have coit- 
cided with our own. It is a contradiction in terms 
for one man to write the autobiography of another, 
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and Canon Macdonnell’s shortcomings merely serve 
to emphasize the inherent impossibility of the under- 
taking. Nevertheless the portrait he draws with the 
archbishop’s own pen, though perhaps incomplete in 
some respects, is that of a great man, a great prelate, 
and a great wit. London Times. 


Life and Letters of William Barton Rogers. Edited by 
his Wife. With the assistance of William T. 
Sedgwick. In two volumes. Illustrated. — 427, 
451 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.26. 

Professor Rogers was one of the great scientific 
scholars of America. His life covered a wide and 
unusually interesting range of experiences, from his 
boyhood in Philadelphia through his life as student 
and professor at William and Mary College, his labors 
as head of the Geological Survey of Virginia, his 
engagement as professor and chairman of the faculty 
in the University of Virginia, and—as the culmina- 
tion of his great career—his years of fruitful service 
as the first president of the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. The volume includes a large number 

of letters by and to him, his correspondents includ- 

ing nearly all the eminent scientific men of his time, 
also distinguished and interesting persons in literary 
and professional life. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Life of Roger Sherman, The, By Lewis Henry Boutell. 
With a portrait. 361 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. 

This is an admirable memoir, and a welcome and 
important contribution to the biographies of the 
Revolution. The work has been dedicated to Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, a grandson of Roger Sher- 
man, “‘in acknowledgment of the researches which 
have made this memoir possible, and in token of the 
highest regard for his public services and private 
character.’? Senator Hoar, we learn, long contem- 
plated the preparation of an exhaustive memoir of 
Sherman, a performance which he was compelled to 
abandon, owing to the engrossing duties of his exalted 
office. He then invited Mr. Boutell to undertake the 
work, passing into his hands a splendid collection of 
letters and documents relating to Sherman. Mr. Bou- 
tell was admirably equipped for the office, as his 
paper on the services of Sherman in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 amply evidences. The 
author has given us a work of great dignity ; his treat- 
ment is effective, and his style has the polish and 
distinction of the scholar’s touch. Roger Sherman 
was a man of great ability and weight of character. 
He was one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
Continental Congress, a leader in the convention that 
gave birth to our national Constitution and a states- 
man who commanded the admiration and respect of 
the grave and brilliant intellects of his time. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Eclipse Party in Africa, An. Chasing Summer Across 
the equator in the S. S. Pensacola. By 
Eben J. Loomis. Illustrated. 218 pp. Quarto, 
$3.40; by mail, $3.62. 

See review. 

Great Cats I Have Met. Adventures in Two Hemis- 
pheres. By William Thomson, author of ‘‘On 
the War-Path with Kit Carson,’ etc. Sixty illus- 
trations by Jay Hambidge and William A. 
ee 179 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

1.01, 

See review. 


Grecian Days. By Lucia A. Palmer (Mrs. H. R. 
Palmer.) Volume one of Oriental Days. Illus- 
trated. 92pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

An account of a traveler’s trip in Greece, written 
with no special equipment for the task. 
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On the Trail of Don Quixote. Being a Record of Ram- 
bles in the Ancient Province of La Mancha. By 
August F. Jaccaci. Illustrated by Daniel Vierge. 
239 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

See review. 

Physical, Historical, Politicaland Descriptive Geography, 
A. By Keith Johnston, F. R.G.S. Maps and 
illustrations. Fifth edition. Revised by A. H. 
Keane, F. R. G.S. The London Geographical 
series. 450 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.84; by mail, 
$4.02. 

Reminiscences of a Sailor. By William R. Lord. Sec- 
ond edition. With a portrait. 308 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

Captain Lord, who has been roaming the high seas 
since he was thirteen years of age, has employed his 
spare time in the writing of books, essays, poems, 
magazine articles and in painting in oil. The first 
edition of his ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Sailor’’ was ex- 
hausted within a year of its publication, and with its 
second edition makes its first appearance in America. 
The book graphically describes the life of a sailor of 
the present day and gives descriptions of the scenes 
and incidents witnessed by the author during his 
thirty-four years’ experience at sea. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Story of a Train of Cars, The. A Tale of Travel. By 
Wallace Peck. Illustrated. 70 pp. I2mo, 50 cents ; 
by’ mail, 55 cents. 

See review. 


Timbuctoo the Mysterious. By Felix DuBois. Trans- 
lated from the French by Diana White. With 
one hundred and fifty-three illustrations from 
photographs and drawings made on the spot, and 
eleven maps and plans. 377pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.60 ; by mail, $2.82. 

M. DuBois does not profess to be more than a tourist, 
probably the first of his species who has ventured be- 
yond the confines of Senegal. But he is a tourist of 
the best class, with many of the characteristics of the 
cultured explorer. Proceeding from St. Louis, partly 
by the Senegal and partly by the short line of rail- 
way which has been in existence for some years, in- 
tended to connect the Senegal and Niger, M. DuBois 
struck the latter river at Bamaku. Hiring a large 
boat he proceeded down the river, calling at various 
places before he reached Timbuctoo. Nearly every- 
where he found the memory of Mungo Park, for 
whom he has a great respect, still vivid among the 
people, and in Timbuctoo that of Major Laing, Park’s 
successor. Of Laing’s fate he succeeded in obtaining 
from the learned elders of the city some details which 
are new, and which go to show that he was put to 
death not because he was a Christian, but because he 
was taken to beaspy. M. DuBois tries to make out 
that even as far back as Lring’s time England had set 
her heart on the acquisition of Timbuctoo and the 
Niger. Barth's expedition, we are assured, had this 
object in view, and M. DuBois gives a letter from 
Lord Clarendon, dated 1859, which, he states, has 
been found since the French conquest, and which is 
addressed to Sheik el Bakay, assuring him of Eng- 
land’s friendship and desire to enter into trade re- 
lations. We doubt much whether at that date the 
British Government had any serious intention of sad- 
dling itself with ‘‘ protectorates ’’ in Central Africa ; 
indeed, had it not been for the timid policy of the 
period, British influence over the whole region might 
have been established forty years ago. Even in much 
more recent times it has only been in deference to 
France that our Foreign Office has restrained British 
enterprise from proceeding to Timbuctoo. But these 
considerations need not interfere with our enjoyment 
of M. DuBois’s entertaining book. His narrative 
affords an excellent picture of the present conditions 
of things on the Niger, of the character of the river 
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and the country it waters, of the varied types of peo- 
ple on its banks, of their extensive boat traffic, of 
their towns, and of their daily life. London Times. 


Two Health-Seekers in Southern California, By William 
A. Edwards, M. D., and Beatrice Harraden, author 
of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night,’’ etc. 144 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 

This volume will prove of value and interest to a 
large body of invalids in this country and Europe. It 
offers an impartial account of Southern California, 
and embodies a surprising measure of information as 
to its climatology, expense of living, clothing, life to 
lead, etc. Chapter sixth treats of tuberculosis and 
diseases of the respiratory system, and the conclud- 
ing chapters discuss the benefits arising from the 
change to this climate for certain persons. Miss 
Harraden contributes two chapters to the work, while 
the remaining chapters contain the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Edwards after a residence of eight 
years in California. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

Routledge’s Guide to London, and Its Suburbs. Compris- 
ing descriptions of all points of interest as well as 
of the most recent improvements and public 
buildings. With one hundred illustrations. 
Tenth edition. 288 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 30 cents ; 
by mail, 38 cents. 

The tenth issue of a useful condensed guide to 

London, descriptive in character. 


SCIENCE, 

ABC of the X-Rays, The. By William H. Meadow- 
croft, author of the A BC of Electricity.’’ Illus- 
trations by H. E. Fanshawe. 189 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 70 cents. 

‘The A BC of the X-Rays’’ treats a very interesting 
subject in clear and simple language. Mr. Meadow- 
croft gives such full information as to the structure 


and manipulation of the necessary apparatus as should 
enable even the unscientific beginner to obtain success- 
ful results, and the work is thoroughly illustrated by 
a number of photographs, drawings, and diagrams. 

N. Y. Sun. 


Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection. By 
Edward B. Poulton, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
F.L.S., etc. Witha frontispiece. The Century 
Science series. Edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
D.C.L., LL. D., F.R.S. 224 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Darwin is still, perhaps, too near to us and his 
‘Life and Letters’’ have been toorecently published 
for his personality and work to form a subject so 
attractive fora volume of the ‘‘ Century Science Ser- 
ies’’ as Sir Henry Roscoe, the editor of the series, 
found in Dalton and Dr. Thorpe in Sir Humphry 
Davy. But in spiteof this disadvantage, Mr. Edward 
B. Poulton has acquitted himself not unsuccessfully 
in ‘‘ Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion.’’ Itis not so much Darwin the man, as Darwin 
the naturalist, that Mr. Poulton brings before us, 
and the origin and early fortunes of the theory 
which have rendered his name immortal. The gen- 
eral reader will still turn to the fascinating ‘‘ Life and 
Letters’’ ; butstudents of biological science and its 
history will find much to attract them in Mr. Poulton’s 
volume, which moves cautiously and skilfully, but 
not timidly, over the still glowing ashes of many con- 
troversies. London Times. 


Elementary Meteorology. For High Schools and Col- 
leges. By Frank Waldo, Ph. D., author of ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Meteorology,’’ etc. Illustrated. 573 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Meteorology, a department of ‘‘ geo-physics,’’ or 
the physics of the globe, has been but recently ele- 
vated to the position of an independent science, and 


NEWS. 


if there be a subject in which it may be assumed that 
all mankind takes an interest, it is surely one so inti. 
mately connected with that universal topic of con- 
versation—the weather. In ‘‘Elementary Meteoro. 
logy,’’ Frank Waldo has written a reasonably clear 
and comprehensive treatise which, while primarij 
intended to serve as a text-book of the elements of 
the science, will afford the general reader much 
gratifying information and, at the same time, equip 
him with means to prove the falsity of that dictum 
which asserts that conversation is a lost art. 

N. Y. Sun. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Principles of Sociology, The. By Herbert Spencer. In 
three volumes. Vol. III. 645 pp. Indexed, 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

See review. 

Reform. An Essay on the Political, Financial, and 
Social Condition of the United States, showing 
Dangers, Defects, and Remedies. By Colonel 
Ralph de Clairmont. 266 pp. 8vo, paper, 35 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

An essay on the political, financial and social con- 
dition of the United States, showing the dangers that 
beset this great Republic, the defects of its institu- 
tions and the remedies to be applied. The author 
has held positions in the civil, military and diplomatic 
service of the country. The book has chapters on 
Legislation, the Press, Education, Religion, Finance, 
Federal Government and United States Army. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Municipal Reform in the United States. By Thomas C. 
Devlin. Questions of the Day series. 174 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

American conditions, civil service reform, the cost 
of city government and the best methods of reform 
are reviewed in the light of information drawn from 
the usual sources. 

Street Railway Problem in Cleveland, The. A State- 
ment of Existing Conditions ; and a Discussion 
of the Policy which the City should Pursue with 
regard to its Street Railways. By William Row- 
land Hopkins. Economic Studies. 376 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 68 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

A careful analysis with maps, financial statements, 
etc., of the street railways of Cleveland, intended to 
show the wisdom of limited grants of street-car fran- 
chises. The book while brief, furnishes a full, ex- 
haustive study of the subject. 


CURRENCY. 

Joint-Metallism. A plan by which gold and silver to- 
gether, at ratios always based on their relative 
market values, may be made the metallic basis 
of a sound, honest, self-regulating, and perma- 
nent currency, without frequent recoinings, and 
without danger of one metal driving out the 
other. By Anson Phelps Stokes. Fifth edition. 
Enlarged by the addition of Part IV. The 
Apotheosis of Credit—Objections Answered and 
Honest Legislation Demanded. Part V. Free- 
Coinage Debate; Letters; After the Election, 
What? Questions of the Day series. 245 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 certs; by mail, 85 cents. 


ELECTRICITY, 

Coil and Current ; or, the Triumphs of Electricity. By 
Henry Frith, author of ‘‘ The Romance of Engt 
neering,’’ etc., and W. Stepney Rawson, M. I. E.E. 
With numerous illustrations. 294 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

‘‘An attempt to put before the youthful student, 
plainly, non-technically and in as popular form as 
possible, the great triumphs and the progress of elec- 
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tricity.” The work reviews the history of electricity, 
describes each important invention and explains the 
instruments now in use from English examples. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Dog; Its Varieties and Management in Health, The. By 
‘Stonehenge.’’ With its Diseases and their 
Treatment. By George Armatage, M.R.C. V.S., 
author of ‘‘The Horse Doctor,’’ etc. With 
numer-us illustrations. 267 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. . 

Mr. Armatage, whose veterinary works have been 
known for many years—the first appeared in 1866—has 
in this book described the dog, his habits, diseases, 
treatment and injuries, with directions as to care, 
prescriptions, etc. The training of the dog is little 
discussed, his care being the chief purpose of the 
work. 


Prehistoric Man and Beast. By Rev. H. N. Hutchin- 
son, B. A., F.G.S., author of ‘‘ Extinct Mon- 
sters,’’ etc. With illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 
293 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

See review. 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them. A treatise on the 
Natural History and Origin of the Name of Tur- 
keys; the various Breeds, and best methods to 
insure success in the business of Turkey grow- 
ing. With essays from practical Turkey growers 
in different parts of the United States and 
Canada. Edited by Herbert Myrick. Copiously 
illustrated. 159 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 84 cents. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Castles of England, The. Their Story and Structure. 
By Sir James D. Mackenzie. With forty plates, 
one hundred and fifty-eight text illustrations and 
seventy plans. In two volumes. 475, 448 pp. 
Indexed. Folio, $18.75; by mail, $20.00. 

In his preface to this comprehensive work Sir 
James D. Mackenzie tells us that ‘‘it is here attempted 
to collect whatever is known of these fastnesses in a 
reference book, which shall unite—even if it contain 
little that is new—such information as can be gath- 
ered from the various county histories, the proceed- 
ings of archeological and other societies, and from 
special chronicles.’’ And ‘‘it hasbeen the author’s 
endeavor to keep his description of the six hundred 
and sixty castles in question, with their lords and 
their architectural peculiarities, within the narrowest 
compass possible.’’ These sentences accurately de- 
scribe the scope of the book. In it a short account is 
given of all castles known to have existed in this 
country between the Norman Conquest and the reign 
of Henry VIII, whether or not any remains of these 
buildings still survive. Nearly half of the castles 
mentioned are, indeed, classed as ‘‘ non-existent,”’ 
but as the text deals mainly with the historical asso- 
ciations there is often something of interest to be 
told about them, and in a few cases, as at Old Sarum, 
the plans are known from drawings left by the older 
antiquaries. The compilation must have involved 
great labor, but the material has been digested and 
the accounts are cleverly written soas to forni pleasant 
reading though they contain little more than a bare 
summary of facts. London Times. 


Story of Architecture, The. An Outline of the Styles 
in all Countries. By Charles Thompson Mathews, 
M.D., author of ‘‘The Renaissance Under the 
Valois.’’ Illustrated. 468 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.25 ; by mail, $2.47. 

See review. 
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USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 

Earlier English Water-Color Painters, The. By Cosmo 
Monkhouse. Second edition. Illustrated. 270 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.92; by mail, $2.07. 

Covers the history of the English school in water- 
color from its birth in the eighteenth to its maturity 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Monkhouse, who has written on English art for thirty 
years past, has written lives of ‘‘ Turner, Eastlake, 
Foley and Landseer.’’ This volume, which is in its 
second edition, reviews the painters, name by name, 
in the old-fashioned way, with anecdotes, accounts of 
methods, etc. 

English Society. Sketched by George Du Maurier. 
Folio, $1.90 ; by mail, $2 22. 

This series of sketches by the gentle satirist, who 
was taken from us all too soon in the strength of his 
manhood and at the beginning of a second career, is 
in every respect a fit monument to his memory. 
Even his closest friends, his most ardent admirers, 
could not wish for anything better or more complete. 
For not only is the artist represented by some of his 
best, most trenchant sketches, but the author is 
remembered in an introduction by Mr. W. D. 
Howells, that is full of gentle sympathy and hearty 
homage. Here we have Mr. Howells at his best—in 
his literary confessional mood. And his recantation 
of one of his most cherished tenets is as graceful as 
could be wished, forced as it is from him by a writer 
who refuses to be classified and stands alone. Mr. 
Howells admits that the ‘‘ confidential attitude of 
Thackeray,’’ which he has so long fought, is convinc- 
ing and irresistible in Du Maurier, who came “ with 
another eye for life, with a faith of his own which 
you could share, and with a spirit which endeared him 
from the first.’’ As to the drawings, what can we say 
in praise of them that has not been said time and 
again? The humor, the satire, so effective notwith- 
standing the light touch, are all here, as they are in 
everything that Du Maurier drew; for it is as the 
social philosopher and critic, rather than as the 
draughtsman, that he will be remembered; and yet, 
his Englishwoman has become the only type known 
to art, nor can we think of Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tompkins and all her acquaintances in Mayfair 
differently than as he drew them: the spirit of his 
short legends is the spirit of his drawings. Most 
appropriately the volume closes with the scene of 
Trilby’s death. The Critic. 

PALMISTRY. 

Cheirosophy Made Easy. An Instructive and Compre- 
hensive Chart of the Hand. By D. E. Weaver. 
25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Sense of Beauty, The. Being the Outlines of Hsthetic 
Theory. By George Santayana. 275 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


See review. 

HYGIENE. 

Eating and Drinking. The Alkalinity of the Blood; 
the Test of Food and Drink in Health and 
Disease. By Albert Harris Hoy, M.D. 304 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Contains a study of digestive process, methods for 
determining easily and accurately acid and alkaline 
conditions in the blood and various secretions and 
excretions, and a discussion of the effect of food, de- 
signed to show that what are known as healthy foods 
result in alkaline urine. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

At the Sign of the Sphinx. A Book of Charades. By 
Carolyn Wells. 103 pp. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.07. 

Ninety-nine rhymed charades, without a key, dedi- 
cated to Professor W. J. Rolfe of Cambridge. 
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Every Girl’s Book of Sport, Occupation, and Pastime. 
Edited by Mrs. Mary Whitley. Illustrated. 504 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.48. 

‘Every Girl’s Book of Sport, Occupation, and 
Pastime,’’ edited by Mrs. Whitney, seems to be nearly 
exhaustive. Needlework, music, drawing, croquet, 
cricket, fencing, photography, church decoration, 
tableaux vivants, indoor and outdoor games, and 
scores of other subjects are all treated elaborately in 
turn, and the sensible editor devotes sundry pages to 

a treatise on domestic cookery with many useful 

recipes. London Times. 


Square of Sevens, The. An Authoritative System of 
Cartomancy. With a prefatory notice by E. 
Irenzeus Stevenson. 72 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.19. 

In the prefatory notice by Mr. E. Irenzeus Stevenson 
we learn that, early in the last century, one Robert 
Antrobus, a gentleman of education and fortune, 
was instructed in the occult science of divination by 
means of the ancient gypsy ‘‘ Square of Sevens,’’ a 
system of cartomancy ‘‘ known to only a fewof all the 
families of Egypt.’’ This interesting bit of Black 
Art Mr. Antrobus made into a book and published; 
but a fire occurred at the publishing house, and all 
but a very few copies of the work were destroyed. 
These few copies were well-known to the wits and 
fine ladies of modish society in the reign of George II. 
and George III., as Horace Walpole in one of his 
letters speaks of his anxiety to get hold of ‘that 
damned queer old woman’s fortune-telling book, by 
Bob Antrobus.’? While Louise, Countess of Bute, 
describes in her diary a scene in which some awkward 
statements by ‘‘ the Square of Sevens ’”’ as to the lives 
and characters of the company ‘‘ put to the blush 
several persons of distinction ’? who rashly consulted 
it. According to Mr. Stevenson there is no copy of 
the book in the British Museum, nor in the Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale, nor in any public collection 
of America, England, or France that he can name. 
‘One worn, but perfect, MS. copy is to be found in 
a private library in the United States.’”’ From this 
the present edition has presumably been compiled. 
In the present edition the phrasing has been amended, 
‘‘ where it is in the original hardly consonant with 
modern taste ;’’ and the book may be recommended 
as likely to afford amusement to those who take the 
trouble to work out the system it explains. 

N. Y. Sun. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


Driving for Pleasure; or, the Harness Stable and its 
Appointments, By Francis T. Underhill. Illus- 
trated. 158 pp. Folio, $5.50; by mail, $6.06. 

Mr. Francis T. Underhill’s ‘‘ Driving for Pleasure’ 
supplies in a very thorough and satisfactory manner the 
long-felt want of a book treating directly of the proper 
appointment of sporting and non-sporting vehicles 
and ‘‘turnouts’’ of every description, from the elab- 
orate four-in-hand coach and park ‘‘drag’’ to the 

‘*buckboard.’? The author speaks with authority, 

his qualifications for the task including, we are told, 

‘‘not only twenty years of driving, but alsoa long 

service as judge at horse shows, which has furnished 

unlimited opportunities for the study and comparison 
of equipages.’’ To this abstruse branch of research, 
with its various ramifications, Mr. Underhill has 
clearly applied himself with an energy anda nicety 
of discrimination equal to that which the late Mr. 

Macallister used to bring to the investigation of 

questions of social etiquette and cuzsine. Lhe Dial. 


Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New Eng- 
land. By William Hamilton Gibson, author of 
‘* Pastoral Days.’’ Illustrated. New edition. 
157 pp. 8vo, $1.90 ; by mail, $2.08. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


English Synonyms and Antonyms, With notes on the 
correct use of Prepositions. Designed as a com. 
panion for the study and asa text-book for the 
use of schools. By James C. Fernald. Standard 
Educational series. 564 pp. Indexed. r12mo 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. : 

‘‘English Synonyms and Antonyms” is from the 
pen of Rev James C. Fernald, who prepared the field 
here more carefully covered, for the Standard Dic. 
tionary. The new work is based upon what appears in 
the dictionary, but is of course much amplified. The 
work impresses one at once as clear, incisive, pointed 
accurate. It is the work of a scholar. Great labor 
must have been expended in the preparation of so 
difficult a task, so well consummated. The author 
has been careful to correct errors in works of a like 
character preceding his, has endeavored with utmost 
pains to be brief, compact, and above all clear. Some 
eight thousand synonyms and half that number of 
antonyms find mention. The arrangement of the 
work is good, the method employed practical, the 
definitions and examples excellent and perfectly 
suited to their place. Hartford Post. 


Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary. By Sir Isaac Pitman. 
Seventh edition. 299 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.46. 

Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. Edited, 
with notes and an introduction, by George Rice 
Carpenter. With a portrait. Athenzum Press 
ang 203 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 

I.I0. 

Contains an introduction, narrating Steele’s life, a 
chronological list of his works, extracts from the 
‘‘Christian Hero,’’ ‘‘Tatler,’’ ‘‘Spectator,’’ letters, 
etc., and notes for school purposes. 


ESSAYS. 


At Random. Essays and Stories by L. F. Austin. 
With a portrait. 263 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

The value of these essays lies in the fact that they 
are the outcome of a detached mind. ‘The glib 
phrases of the journalist who turns out excellent 
machine-made English at so many hundred words an 
hour are not for Mr. Austin. He discusses his vary- 
ing themes as an individual man, and treats them 
from his own personal point of view, illustrating each 
in turn with the quaint treasures of his own peculiar 
fancy. Wecan imagine the case of an editor, who, 
having given Mr. Austin a commonplace topic on 
which to write, feels a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment at the mauner in which the subject has been 
handled by the writer. But happy are the readers 
whose editor is thus disappointed ; for a moment, at 
least, they are permitted to escape from the hum- 
drum realm of pure journalese into that brighter 
clime in which the individual fantasy of different 
minds is allowed to display itself. Of the wisdom 
that is scattered over Mr. Austin’s pages it is not 
necessary to speak. His judgments upon men and 
things are usually just, and are at times extraordina- 
rily acute and subtle; but it is his exyberant fancy, 
his keen eye for the humorous side of things, his 
quick sympathy with anything that appeals to the 
nobler class of emotions, that delights us most. It 1s 
long since an essayist, at once so gay, so graceful, and 
so tender, has made his appeal under his own name to 
the British public, and it is pleasant to know that the 
British public has shown that it knows how to respond 
to that appeal. London Speaker. 
English Essays. With an introduction by J. H. 

Lobban. The Warwick Library. Edited by C. 
H. Herford, Litt. D. 257 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.32. 
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The Warwick Library of English Literature aims at 
resenting in single volumes the development of 
“some special literary form’’ with representative 
examples. The conception isa useful one, but the 
size of the volumes necessarily precludes the choice 
of any literary form that is not obviously of a special 
character. ‘‘ English Pastorals,’’ ‘‘ English Masques,”’ 
and ‘Literary Crilicism’’ suggest departments of 
literature better fitted to this kind of treatment than 
that which Mr. J. H. Lobban has selected in his recent 
volume on ‘‘ English Essays.’’ He confines himself, 
however, to a strictly limited use of the word Essay. 
He understands by it the ‘‘short, discursive article on 
any literary, philosophical, or social subject viewed 
from a personal or a historical standpoint,’’ exclud- 
ing ‘ professedly critical papers’’ (already dealt with 
in an independent volume on ‘‘ Literary Criticism,’’) 
and devoting attention to those which discuss the 
varying phases of contemporary manners. In fact, 
though he does not exclude the essays of Bacon, his 
main subject is the so-called ‘‘ English Essayists ’’ of 
the eighteenth century, to whom nearly three-fourths 
of the book is devoted, and from whom a judicious 
selection is given. Mr. Lobban has some useful ap- 
preciations of the work of the principal ‘‘ Essayists,”’ 
but the information which a student of the period 
might expect as to the course of journalism in the 
first half of the century is rather scanty. The ‘‘ essay ’’ 
was, as he says, the characteristic literary form of the 
period, and in a book practically devoted to the illus- 
tration of this form of literature some notice of Bol- 
ingbroke, Ambrose Philips, Akenside, and others 
might not have been out of place. London Times. 


Essay on Robert Burns, An. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Eclectic English Classics. With a portrait. 90 pp. 
12mo, 20 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 


Carlyle’s ‘‘ Essay on Burns”’ is of more than usual 
interest and value to students of literature, as it is at 
once a recognized model of literary style and criticism 
and a lofty tribute to the name and genius of Scot- 
land’s greatest poet by Scotland’s greatest thinker 
and writer of prose. The editor's notes to this edition 
are interesting and helpful. The introduction, which 
deals both with Carlyle and Burns, makes just the 
right points to impress the student before commenc- 
ing the study of the essay. Philadelphia Press. 


Life’s Gateways; or, How to Win Real Success, By 
Emily S. Bouton, author of ‘‘ Health and Beauty,”’ 
etc. With a portrait. 187 pp. 12mo, 80 cents ; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

These simple talks, sprinkled with quotations, have 
appeared from time to time in the 7o/edo lade, and 
urge sound principles of life and conduct with great 
sincerity. 


Getting on in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. 
By William Mathews, LL D., author of ‘‘ Words 
Their Use and Abuse,”’ etc. Sixty-third thousand. 
With a portrait. 365 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. 

Mr. William Mathews’ book treats of good and bad 
luck, of the choice of a profession, of self-reliance, 
and attention to details. All of these are main factors 
ia man’s career. ‘This volume had a great circula- 
tion in the past, and in its new form is certain to 
teach new readers. N.Y. Times. 


Messages of To-Day to the Men of To-morrow. By 
George C. Lorimer, D.D. 464 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26 

In these vagrom addresses, many of them touched 
upon in substance at least in Mr. Lorimer’s talks to 
young people, are a wealth of quotation, a moral 
force and a virility of thought that should tend to ele- 

Yate, uplift and broaden the view of those for whom 

itis, primarily, intended. Philadelphia Call. 
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Relation of Literature to Life, The. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. 320pp. iI2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


See review. 


SELECTIONS. 


Dictionary of Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers, 
A Cyclopzedia of Quotations, designed for the use 
of the Senate, the Bar, the Pulpit and the Orator. 
By S. Pollock Linn, A.M. 460pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

This work contains several thousand short, crisp 
sayings from the leading thinkers and writers of the 
present age. Public speakers, preachers, pleaders 
and teachers, who are wont to enrich their addresses 
with the bright utterances of brilliant men, will here 
find an extensive collection of the brightest and best 
thoughts in the English Language. The selections 
are admirable, and the author has given, in every in- 
stange, the names of those from whom the extracts 
are taken. From the Publisher’s Notice. 


In the Garden of Peace. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Cald- 
well Crofton.) Illustrated by Edmund H. New. 
182 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mrs. Crofton combines very happily the habit of 
close observation of nature and the instinct of sym- 
pathy with its moods. Her papers are very vivid and 
delicate pictures, and also very tender prose poems. 
They gain much by being strung together into some- 
thing like a story of the garden, of whose various 
aspects and inhabitants they are studies, and more by 
being very charmingly illustrated. It is said in the 
Envoi that ‘‘ there could be no record of the Garden of 
Peace without the pictures, for words might not carry 
the home beyond the little circle, or accurately show 
the nut-hatches carrying nuts and the tomtits’ 
acrobatic feats. It was a subject to be treated 
tenderly, but then an artist can only treat scenes 
tenderly when nature guides the pen. So the artist 
came and listened to the birds while he worked in the 
Garden of Peace, and he watched the giant poppies 
open and shut in the sun, and the white sweet-peas, 
gentle blossoms.’’ It is pleasant to know that the 
pictures were drawn on the spot. Certainly they are 
unusually true in spirit and in detail to the letter- 
press. London Speaker. 


Pastoral Sketches. By Rev. B. Carradine, D. D., author 
of ‘‘A Journey to Palestine,’ ete Witha portrait. 
317 pp. I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

The memories, incidents and experiences of a 
western and southern preacher, doing good work 
under difficult circumstances and surrounded by 
grotesque incidents, are narrated here with much 
personal favor and some personal consciousness. 


' Thought Gems. By Byron Langham. With a portrait. 


37 pp. 18mo, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

Areal value lies in the clear, terse phrase, which 
conveys a truth often overweighted with words and 
figures. Every page of this little book contains 
kernels of wisdom and helpful truths, expressed in 
apt turns and homely language, which will recur to 
the mind again and again for quotation in daily 

speech where finer phrases would evade one. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LITERATURE. 


English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke, M. A. 
283 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 8) cents; by mail, 91 
cents. 

Mr. Brooke wrote twenty years ago a ‘‘ Primer”’ of 
English literature, generally accepted as the best 
work of its class ever issued. This is the ground- 
work of the present work, which is four times as large, 
and follows the same lines of sane descriptive criti- 
cism. 


From the Upanishads, By Charles Johnston. 55 pp. 
16mo, paper, 75 cents ; by mail, 79 cents. 
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This book is from that portion of the ancient writ- 
ings which inculcate not so much the liberal fulfilment 
of the law, as the larger doctrine of inward religion. 
Very quaint and more or less involved these sentences 
appear to the western mind, but the message they 
convey is readily perceived, and readers of Emerson 
and Schopenhauer will appreciate the value and 
importance of these writings. Hartford Post. 


History of English Literature, (from the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury to the Death of Surrey.) By Bernhard Ten 
Brink. Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. Translated 
from the German by L. Dora Schmitz. Vol. Il. 


Part II. 309 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
1.66. 


This Dutch scholar has been recognized since the 
first volume of his English literature appeared in 1877 
as the leading continental authority on the subject. 
He died before this part of his work, covering the 
Elizabethan field, was completed. It has been, pre- 
pared for the press by Dr. Alois Brandl, of the Chair 
of English Philology of Stranburg. 

CLASSICS, 

English Paraphrase of Horace’s Art of Poetry, An. By 
Abby Osborne Russell. With an introduction by 
Secondo Marchisio,M. A. 76pp. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

An excellent handbook for the student who wishes 
to learn the laws that underlie the art of poetry. 
Prof. Marchisio says: ‘‘ This work is more than a 
mere translation of the drs Poetica. It is more than 
a translation with notes, and more than a commentary. 
It is a pavaphrase and critical study of Horace’s 
masterpiece, entering closely into the thought of the 
original, and interpreting and illustrating with rare 
felicity and phrase and subtlety of conception every 
shade of its meaning.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, and Urn-Burial. 

With a portrait. The Temple Classics. Edited 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. I9g6pp. 16mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

A beautifully printed edition of this classic on thin 
paper and clear type, with an ornamental title-page 
and attractive binding. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare, The. By 
Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A., author of ‘‘In a 
Gloucestershire Garden.’’ New edition. Illus- 
trated. 383 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.78. 

This volume, as its name implies, is a completeand 
standard work of reference on the plants mentioned 
by Shakespeare. The author takes each plant sepa- 
rately, and gives interesting particulars of its life 
history and its place in legend and poetry. The vol- 
ume will be beautifully illustrated. The artist has 
made a special visit to Stratford-on-Avon to sketch 
the scenes of Shakespeare’s garden-lore, and has also 
depicted most of the plants named with great skill. 


DRAMA. 


Edward "the Second. A play, written by Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited with a preface, notes and glos- 
sary, by A. W. Verity, M.A. The Temple Dra- 
matists. With a frontispiece. 133 pp. 18mo, 
35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50cents; by 
mail, 55 cents. 

Marlowe’s play is here presented substantially from 
the second quarto, 1598. A preface reviews the text, 
history, source, etc., of the play and a glossary fol- 
lows. Paper, form, presswork, have all the charm of 
the Temple Shakespeare. 

FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 

Devil in Britain and America, The. By John Ashton, 
author of ‘‘ Social England Under the Regency,’’ 
etc. With forty-seven illustrations. 363 pp. 
with an appendix. 8vo, $4.80; by mail, $4.98. 


NEWS. 


‘*To my thinking all modern English books on the 
devil and his works are unsatisfactory.’’ So writes 
Mr. John Ashton in the preface to his volume “The 
Devilin Britain and America.’’ Very likely he jg 
right. ‘They all run in the same groove,”’ he says 
‘* give the same cases of witchcraft, and, moreover, 
not one of them is illustrated. I have endeavored re 
remedy this by localizing my facts and by reproduc. 
ing all the engravings I could find suitable to my pur. 
pose. I have also tried to give a succinct account of 
demonology and witchcraft in England and America 
by adducing authorities not usually given, and by a 
painstaking research into old cases, carefully taking 
everything from original sources, and bringing to 
light many cases never before republished.” The 
collection is certainly a curious one, but it is perhaps 
rather curious than attractive. Mr. Ashton displays 
much patient research into a strange phase of human 
superstition, but he is content for the most part to 
discharge the function of a compiler and makes little 
attempt to treat his subject in a philosophical spirit. 

London Times, 


Modern Fairyland. By Elcy Burnham. Illustrated. 
142 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


See review. 
MUSIC. 


Annals of Music in Philadelphia and History of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society from its Organization in 1820 to the 
Year 1858. Compiled by Louis C. Madeira, 
Edited by Philip H. Goepp. Illustrated. 202 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo0, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

Not only in the very early period when Philadelphia 
was the political capital, but up to the middle of the 
century, if not quite to the civil war, musical interest 
was probably greater here and musical achievement 
higher than elsewhere in America, and it is well to 
recall this history, not merely as a matter of pride, 
but rather for guidance and inspiration. The definite 
purpose of Mr. Madeira’s work was to write the his- 
tory of the Musical Fund Society, in which the 
musical life of the city centered for some forty years. 
To account for its origin, he necessarily went back to 
the beginnings, the first awakenings of artistic taste, 
and to the men who were not only foremost in the 
establishment of the society, but whose previous 
work had made it possible. Philadelphia Times. 


POETRY. 


Battle of the Bays. By Owen Seaman. 
go cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

Mr. Owen Seaman has avery neat talent for parody, 
and in ‘“‘The Battle of the Bays’’ burlesques amus- 
ingly the poets of to-day in their most characteristic 
styles. The ‘Ballad of a Bun” is exceedingly 
funny, and ought to make even Mr. John Davidson 
laugh. This is perhaps the happiest thing in the lit- 
tle volume (verse-writers nowadays give forth their 
efforts in such exceedingly small instalments), but 
allthe imitations are good, and one is glad to renew 
acquaintance with some of the other playfully-satiric 
pieces that are reprinted from Punch and elsewhere. 

London Times. 


Captive Conceits. By Belle Gray Taylor. With a por- 

trait. I116pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Rhymes of asimple running order on the more 
trivial side of life. 

Child-World, The. By Gabriel Setoun, author of 
‘“‘ Barncraig,’’ etc. Illustrated by Charles Robin- 
son. I55 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 

Flower Seller and Other Poems, The. By.Lady Lind- 
say. 187 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Lady Lindsay’s volume is distinguished by graceful 
fancy and a few of melodious, if not very striking, 
verse. In the narrative poems the themes are almost 

too slight to bear so much elaboration, but many 0 


86 pp. r6mo, 
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the shorter pieces are exceedingly happy, the metres 

being aptly suited to the thought which is to be ex- 

pressed. Lady Lindsay’s work is easily recognizable as 
that of a writer possessing wide sympathies in various 
fields of art, and the book is therefore not inappro- 
priately dedicated to the author’s ‘‘ friend of long 

ears,” Sir Edward Burne-Jones. London Times. 

In Childhood’s Country. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Pictured by Ethel Reed. The Yellow Hair Li- 
brary. 69pp. Quarto, $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 

The verses are graceful and sweet, but this is a case 
in which one feels justified in subordinating the liter- 
ary to the artistic aspect of the book. The pictures 
are queer, but with a quaint fascination, and in gen- 
eral design and typography the thin square volume 
hasso much distinction that it would be a pleasure 
to have it were the literary quality less fittingly fine 
than it is. Philadelphia Times. 
In My Lady’s Name. Poems of Love and Beauty. 

Compiled and arranged by Charles Wells Moul- 
ton. Witha frontispiece. 394 pp. 16mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.19. 

Charles Wells Moulton has compiled a most pleasing 
book of verse, and has arranged it ina novel manner. 
His selections are chosen from the poets of all time 
and they refer to love and beauty. He has taken 
those verses which are addressed directly to some 
named love, and has made up a large collection of 
delightful verses under an alphabetical arrangement 
of these fair names. From Ada to Zara the poems fit 
every lady’s name, and every looker for words of love 
and praise to fit his especial case will find this book 
helpful. Hartford Fost. 
Matins, By Francis Sherman. 58 pp. 16mo, 90 cents ; 

by mail, 96 cents. 

Poetry of Sport. The. Selected and edited by Hedley 
Peek. With a chapter on Classical Allusions to 
Sport by Andrew Lang, anda special preface to 
the Badminton Library, by A. E. T. Watson. 


Illustrated by A. Thorburn, Lucien Davis, C. E. 


Brock and others. 420 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.80; by mail, $2.99. 

“The Poetry of Sport,’’ completes that excellent 
series ‘The Badminton Library of Sports and Pas- 
times,’’ which was begun twelve years ago, and now 
forms the most comprehensive encyclopzedia of sport 
that has been published in any language. The present 
volume, the twenty-eighth of the series, contains an 
introduction by Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, an article 
on classical sport by the encyclopedic, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and a collection of verses on sporting subjects, 
ranging from the works of Gower and Chaucer to 
those of writers of to-day. The selection does not 
appear to have been altogether judicious or satis- 
factory, as the volume contains much, especially 
among the modern pieces, that is not worth reprint- 
ing; while it seems strange to find the following 
beautiful lines by Spencer, under the heading of 
“Sporting Extracts.”’ 

Being one day at my window all alone, 

So manie strange things hapned me to see, 

As much it grieveth me to thinke thereon. 

At my right hand a hinde appearde to me, 

So faire as mought the greatest god delite ; 

Two egre dogs did her pursue in chase, 

Of which the one was black, the other white. 
With deadly force so in their cruell race 
They pinchte the haunches of this gentle beast, 

That at the last, and in shorte time, I spied, 

Under a rocke, where she (alas) opprest, 

Fell to the grounde, and there untimely dide. 

Cruell death vanquishing so noble beauty, 

Oft makes me waile so hard a destenie. 


_ it would be difficult, in the whole range of English 
literature, to find a more eloquent protest than this 
against the cruelty inseparable from the sports of the 
chase. N. Y. Sun. 
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Rose Leaves. Poems. By Henry Clayton Hopkius. 
Drawings by Lee Woodward Zeigler. 1I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

‘*Rose Leaves’’ isa book of verses, light and grace- 
ful, by Henry Clayton Hopkins, each poem being 
accompanied by a drawing in a correspondingly light 
and graceful manner by Lee Woodward Zeigler. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Ros Rosarum, Ex-Horto Pcoetarum. Dew of the 
Ever-Living Rose. Gathered from ‘‘ The Poets’ 
Gardens of Many Lands.’’ By E. V. B. Second 
edition. Illustrated. 292 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.59. 

‘““B, V. B.” has long been known as a lover of the 
rose, and here she has gathered into an exquisitely 
produced volume tribute from many poets to the 
queen of gardens. ‘‘Peu de choses mais roses’ is 
her happy motto, and she prefaces the book by a 
charming epistle to the reader, into which the airs of 
the rose-garden have wandered. From Anacreon to 
Lord Tennyson is a long cry, yet Mrs. Boyle has 
gathered from most poets between these, lays to the 
rose. The result is a very charming book. 

London Speaker. 


Sonnets. By Albert J. Rupp. 55 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 79 cents. 

Explosive Sonnets, written by one moved to 
prodigious wrath against wealth and the present social 
system. 

Spenser’s Britomart. From Books III, IV and V of the 
Faery Queene. Edited, with introduction and 
notes by Mary E. Litchfield. 265 pp. 12mo, 
70 cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 

‘‘The Story of Britomart,’’ the ‘‘ Lady Knight,’’ 
has been culled from the III, IV and V_ books 
of the ‘‘ Faery Queene,’’ soas to make a continuous 
narrative. An introduction sketches Spenser’s life 
and work. The book is intended for reading classes. 


Substance of His House, The. Poems by Prosser Hall 
Frye. 198 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. 

Poems by a new poet of promise, showing as all 
first volumes do, the influence of other poets, Brown- 


ee BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Boss and Other Dogs. By Maria Louise Pool. 134 pp. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

Tales in which dogs figure, chiefly pathetic and full 
of dog sympathies. 

Phantom of the River, The. A sequel to ‘‘Shod with 
Silence.’’ By Edward S. Ellis, author of ‘‘ The 
Log Cabin Series,’ etc. Boone and Kenton ser- 
ies. 352pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

‘‘The Phantom of the River,’’ introduces the 
noted hunter, Daniel Boone, and is full of startling 
adventure, battles with Indians, hunting of big game, 
etc. Mr. Ellis has unfailing invention and vivacity. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Short Stories of Our Shy Neightors. By Mrs. M. A. B. 
Kelly, author of ‘‘A Volume of Poems,’ etc. 
Eclectic School ‘Readings. Illustrated. 214 pp. 
I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 59 cents. 

Among the many books now written to introduce 
children to the delightful acquaintance of the birds, 
beasts, flowers and insects, one can hardly fail to find 
one that suits his particular case. A new claimant for 
consideration is ‘‘ Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
bors,” by Mrs. M. A.B. Kelly, who has already writ- 
ten some good things for children. The book is well 
planned, pleasantly written and conveys its needed 
information in a way sure to interest the little folk, 
and it has good pictures. Hartford Post. 
Stories of Fido and Hunter. By Jeanie Oliver Smith, 

author of ‘‘Story of Blackie,’’ etc. With a 
frontispiece. 61 pp. 1I6mo, paper, 50 cents; 
by mail, 54 cents. 
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These humane stories for children will also appeal 
to older people, for there is much of a human interest 
intermingled with that which pertains to the lower 
order. ‘The narrative is delightful for its droll confi- 
dence, its varied and pleasing incident and the sym- 
pathy it evokes for helpless and patient animals. 
The author’s reputation for careful and effective work 
is fully sustained in this attractive and useful book. 

Hartford Post. 

Three Homes, The. A Tale for Fathers and Sons. By 
the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. Illustrated. 
New edition. 389 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

‘The Three Homes; a Tale for Fathers and Sons,’’ 
is avery interesting and successful juvenile, which 
for twenty years and more bore the name as author of 
“FR. T. L. Hope.’? Dean Farrar now acknowledges 
it in the latest of its various editions, saying that his 
pseudonym stood in his own mind for the words, 
‘* Faintly Trust the Larger Hope.’’ He furnishes an 
interesting preface, saying that the reason he did not 
sign it as he did to his other stories, ‘‘ Eric, or Little 
by Little,’ ‘‘ Julian Horne,’ etc., was because he 
wished to see what vitality it possessed apart from any 
adventitious aid which it might gain from his name. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

With Lafayette at Yorktown. A story of how two 

boys joined the Continental Army. By James 

Otis, author of ‘‘ The Search for the Silver City,’’ 

etc. Illustrated. 303 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

The two boys are from Portsmouth, N. H., and are 
introduced, in August, 1781, when on the point of 
leaving home, to enlist in Col. Scammell's regiment, 
then stationed near New York City. Their method of 
travelling is on horseback, of which an entertaining 
account is given. When they reach Lafayette's camp, 
they are given employment as spies, and have many 


adventures. Publishers’ Weekly. 
FICTION. 


Arkansas Planter, An. By Opie Read Cover and illus- 
trations by W. W. Denslow and Ike Morgan. 
315 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The interest centres in Major John Cranceford, an 
ex-Confederate and a planter of Arkansas, and his 
daughter, who desires to marry a man hopelessly ill 
with consumption. She is loved by another man, 
strong and healthy, to whom her father would will- 
ingly give her. Incidentally the political relation of 
the negroes to the whites is touched upon. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Benjamin’s Sack. By Meta C. Scott. Told from 

Northumberland. With a frontispiece. The 

Nautilus series. I95 pp. I16mo,.57 cents; by 
mail, 67 cents. 

There is promise and occasionally more than prom- 
ise in Agnes Angéle’s love story. Her father’s will 
has decreed that if, when she has attained the age of 
twenty-five, she is not married to a man who belongs 
to the Church of Rome, all her worldly wealth—and 
it is great—shall pass to a cousin who is of that reli- 
gion She, however, falls in love with the clergyman 
of the parish, who is of course, like herself, of the 
Church of England, and already as poor as she will 
become if she fails to fulfill her father’s wish. Worse 
still, by the art of the novelist her lover is made to 
seem to the outside world as ill endowed with char- 
acter as with wealth. He does not choose the best 
way of eking out his income, for he writes a novel 
which he permits his publisher to bring out in July. 

London Atheneum. 
Blockade Runner, The. By J. Perkins Tracy, author 
of *‘The Heart of Virginia,’ etc. Flag series. 
267 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
Bride of the Tomb, and Guy Kenmore’s Wife, The. By 
Mrs. Alex McVeigh Miller, author of ‘ Little 
Coquette Bonnie,’’ ete Clover series. 125 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Christian Vellacott, the Journalist; or, the Slave of the 
Lamp. A story of Jesuitism, Royalism, and Re. 
publicanism. By Henry Seton Merriman, author 
of ‘‘ The Sowers,’’ etc. Fortnightly series, 327 
pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents, 


Deputy of Arcis, The. By Honoré de Balzac. Trans. 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 482 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

‘*The Deputy of Arcis’’ was left unfinished at Bal- 
zac’s death, and he designated M. Charles Rabon as 
the person to take his notes and prepare the rest of 
the story for the press. The difference can be easily 
detected. The translator frankly points out the 
puerility of some of M. Rabon’s treatment of Balzac’s 
material. Yet this novel, with its pictures of politi- 
cal life and intrigue, its morbid pathology of human 
nature in the realm of statecraft, is not less worthy of 
attention than the masterpieces that have preceded it 
in this translation. Philadelphia Press. 


Eyes that do not Sze. By Hilton Hill, author of 
‘*His Egyptian Wife.’’ 336 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

The complicated plot of ‘‘ Eyes that do not See” 
has the merit of ingenuity, and, no doubt, sufficient 
action to attract a class of readers who are not fastidi- 
ous as to their company. For the majority, however, 
it is difficult to feel a profound interest in the fate of 
people so entirely wanting as are these latest creations 
of Hilton Hill in the elements of good taste and 
breeding. Even Miss Wrayburn, apparently a gentle 
spinster of refinement, is obliged to reveal a past 
which, if less injurious than her method of conceal- 
ment would suggest, is at least unpleasant. 

London Atheneum. 


Fair Sphinx, That Bundle, and Other Stories, A, By 
Estelle Richardson, author of ‘‘ Sweet Violets.” 
164 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
Besides the stories mentioned in the title, this vol- 
ume includes:‘‘An Original Specimen ’”’ and ‘‘ Hannah 
Todd.”’ All four are simple narratives, written with 
little knowledge either of life or story telling. 


Fellow Travellers. By Graham Travers, author of 
‘*Mona Maclean,’’ etc. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 275 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents 

Mr. Graham Travers can write about unconven- 
tional subjects without being vulgar, and without giv- 
ing you to understand that he is a sad dog and so are 
his characters, and that he and they glory in the fact. 

The last story in ‘‘ Fellow Travellers,’’ the longest 

and the best, is a beautiful account of the friendship 

of a man anda girl, and of a walking tour they had 
in Saxon Switzerland. It is told in a straightforward 
way, without any cant or affectation, and, above all, 
without any tall talk against Society ; in fact, it 1s 
written by a man of taste anda gentleman. Three of 

the other stories are based on the influence which a 

chance word from one stranger to another can have 

on a life, and are effective, though perhaps somewhat 

too providential, in their nature. ‘‘The Knight and 

the Lady ’’ is a pretty little tale of children. 
London Atheneum. 


For Such is Life. By Silas K. Hocking, F. R. Hist. 5., 
author of ‘‘One in Charity,’ etc. Second edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 439 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Mr. Hocking, as usual, has made good use of very 
ordinary materials. If his novels are somewhat lack- 
ing in original conception, they invariably present 
highly dramatic scenes; they develop characters 
forcibly and naturally, and the sketches of scenery 
are picturesquely realistic. In ‘‘ For Such is Life 
there is a careless disregard of the old-fashioned 
unities, and readers are kept eccentrically on the 
move between Cornwall and the Antipodes. There1s 
a fair amount of villany in the story, besides the mls 
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deeds of the unscrupulous lawyer, who was bribed to 
be the obsequious tool of others; but Mr. Hocking is 
no pessimist, and he makes genial allowance for 
human frailties. He lets conscience have free play, 
and in purging sin by bitter self-reproach he leaves 
ample time for penitence, and so his novels end 
pleasantly. London Times. 


Frances Waldeaux. A novel. By Rebecca Harding 
Davis, author of ‘‘ Doctor Warrick’s Daughters.”’ 
Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup, 207 pp. 12m0o, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. : 

See review. 

Guilty Bonds. By William Le Queux, author of 
‘ Zoraida,’’ etc. Victor series.. 307 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. ; 

A reprint of a story published in 1895 and dealing 
with a murder, nihilists, quicksilver mines, and a fair 
conspirator with several pasts. 

Hephzibah Guinness ; Thee and You; And a Draft on 
the Bank of Spain. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., 
author of ‘‘In War Times,’’ etc. Third edition. 
199 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

The first collected volume of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
stories. It originally appeared in 1880. 


Lucky Number, The. By I. K. Friedman. 217 pp. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1 08. 

“The Lucky Number ’”’ is a volume of slum stories. 
This is not a very thrilling announcement, for slum 
stories are usually vox (in the form of illiterate 
dialogue) ef preterea nihil. But Mr. Friedman, 
although he is bound to make some use of thespeech 
of the gutter and the dive, does not make that jargon 
the raison d’étre of his book, and shows in many 
passages that he can command good literary English. 
His stories are mostly very brief, and one or two of 
them are too painful for legitimate fiction, but the 
better ones are vital in their conception, and all are 
carefully elaborated. No beginner need be ashamed 
of ‘A Fair Exchange’’ and ‘‘Aaron Pivansky’s 
Picture,’’ the longest as well as the best stories in the 
collection. The sketches are realistic, but in a good 
sense, for they have a background of the culture that 
comes from good reading and careful reflection. 

The Dial. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin. By Percy White, author of 
“ Andria,’ etc. Fortnightly series. 318 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. Reprinted from 
the first English edition. 310 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

Noble Blood. A Prussian Cadet Story. Translated 
from the German of Ernst Von Wildenbriich. 
By Charles King, and Anne Williston Ward and 
A West Point Parallel, an American Cadet Story. 
By Captain Charles King. 211 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

The first of these stories from the German relates a 
heroic incident of Prussian cadet life ; the second, by 
Captain King, deals with a similar episode at West 
Point. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Nor Wife, Nor Maid. By Mrs. Hungerford (The 

Duchess), author of ‘‘ Peter’s Wife,’’ etc. Fort- 
nightly series. 386 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

Old Dorset. Chronicles of a New York Country-side. 
By Robert Cameron Rogers, author of ‘‘ Will o’ 
the Wasp,” etc. 209pp. 16mo, go cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 

Mr. Robert Cameron Rogers, a young author who 
has produced some verse of more than average merit, 
writes very pleasantly of a village that, in its time, 
“‘was famous for its hospitality, for its pretty women, 
for its kitchens, and for its negroes. Some of the 
earliest settlers were from Maryland and Virginia, 
and had brought them so many of their slaves that 
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the town was invested with much of that picturesque« 
ness and local human color so prevalent in the villages 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In the early days 
this little town was reached only by the medium of a 
yellow stage, and morning and evening horns tooted 
gayly as six horses swung merrily along the old post 
road and halted before the Eagle tavern.’’ Mr. Rogers 
makes this old country village the background of a 
number of stories wherein are blended much quiet 
humor and tender pathos, the whole series forming 
a picture as true, and as distinct as one of those old- 
fashioned prints that may yet occasionally be seen in 


‘some out-of-the-way farm house. There is nothing 


sensational in these stories, but they are interesting, 

each a work of art fashioned with a delicate skill that 

appeals to the cultured reader. N. ¥. San. 

On the Red Staircase. By M. Imlay Taylor, With a 

ae 352 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
1.00 

An historical romance which opens in Moscow at 
the accession of Peter the Great,a French envoy 
figuring in it. The historical atmosphere is not vivid. 
On the Verge. By Francis Prevost, author of ‘* Rust 

of Gold.’’ 276 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

One wonders in regard to Mr. Francis Prevost’s book 
what it is that is ‘‘ on the verge ’’—whether it is the 
various stories each and separately, or the book as a 
whole, or Mr. Prevost himself. ° As there is no infor- 
mation on the subject, one must try to appraise the 
stories without reference to their general title. They 
are strong, racy, and full of flavor, though occasion- 
ally the flavor is that of foreign spices. There is a 
certain violence of metaphor about them that is 
distinctly foreign to the rest of Mr. Prevost’s work. 
This is most noticeable in some of the beginnings, 
before the real feeling of the idea has absorbed him; 
and he can hardly need to be told that it is not art. 
The dialogue is mostly very smart fencing—so smait 
and rapid that now and then it is impossible to see 
which interlocutor thrusts and which parries ; and one 
has either to hark back or hurry forward toa ‘‘ he’”’ 
or a ‘‘she,’’ and then count. Color abounds in the 
stories. Ina few vivid touches the scene or the per- 
son stands unmistakably before you. But the theme 
is unchanging: man loves woman, and loves her 
nearly always in the same way. London Academy. 
Princess Desiree, The. By Clementina Black, author 

of ‘‘An Agitator,’’ ete. With eight illustrations 
from drawings by John Williamson. 204 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.or. 

Miss Black has been writing novels of court life 
since 1877. This is laid in a mythical German court, 
and turns on a mythical royal marriage and its in- 
trigues 
Princetonian, A. A story of Undergraduate Life at 

the College of New Jersey. By James Barnes, 
author of ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. The University series. 431 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Asa story ‘‘A Princetonian,’’ by James Barnes, 
will appeal to the oldest as well as the youngest of the 
graduates of the College of New Jersey as de- 
scriptive of elements in undergraduate life especially 
characteristic of Princeton, and to those who were 
students there between 1880 and 1890 it will have the 
value of a photograph, or rather indeed of a cinemato- 
graphe. The pictures which pass before the reader 
in easy and natural succession are realisticand roman- 
tic. It is by the daintiest of touches that the truth is 
converted into fiction. The college student as a rule 
is depicted into literature as ‘‘a bright and careless 
creature,’’ whose chief occupation is the sowing of 
wild oats. Mr. Barnes more truthfully represents 
him as ‘‘a man with a purpose,’’ firm, reliant and 


self-poised. It is a very pleasant love story. 
N. Y. World. 
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Shapes in the Fire. Being a Midwinter-Night's Enter- 
tainment, in two parts, and an interlude. By 
M. P. Shiel, author of ‘‘ Prince Zaleski.’’ 324 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mindful of Mr. M. P. Shiel’s former achievement 
in fiction (for his ‘‘ Prince Zaleski’’ was undoubtedly 
a work of conspicuous literary merit), we can only 
record with regret the infinite disappointment which 
his latest book, ‘‘ Shapes in the Fire,’’ is destined to 
bring to the reader. Perhaps Mr. Shiel has been 
spoiled by the success that attended his first novel, 
hailed as it was by a chorus of acclamation from the 
critics, who fancied they saw in the new author a re- 
incarnation of Edgar Allan Poe and of the wonderful 
glamour of his magic pen. Or perhaps that first 
novel was merely one of those stray flashes of genius 
which illumine a writer once, and once only. Be the 
solution of the problem what it may, the truth is that 
‘Shapes in the Fire’’ is an exceedingly crude, 
violent, and amorphous composition, in which all the 
fine qualities once remarked in its author seem to be 
wilfully caricatured. Imagination run mad is the 
keynote of the book, and its total lack of humor is 
as deplorable as the inveterate affectation of its style. 
The folly of a clever man is by no means less 
exasperating than the folly of a stupid one; and 
‘* Shapes in the Fire’’ contains an enormous amount 
of sheer puerility, streaked with occasional veins of 
wit, or picturesque description, or vivid» fancy. Its 
merits, in fact, are just sufficient to intensify the 
reader’s irritation against its overwhelming defects. 

London Speaker. 
Sign of the Cross, The. By Wilson Barrett. With a 
frontispiece. 303 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 
See review. 
Simon Ryan the Peterite. 
D. D., author of ‘‘Studies by a Recluse, 
96 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

An eccentric story of a man who had become 
insane on the Epistles of Peter. 

Story of a Governess, The. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, 
author of ‘‘A Rose in June,’’ ete. Victor series. 
333 pp- I2mo, paper, 15 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Strange Secrets, Told by A. Conan Doyle and others. 
Victor series. 287pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 

Sturdy Beggar, A. By Charles Charrington. 
16mo, go cents, by mail, 98 cents. 

This story is well written, is humorous to a certain 
limited extent, and promising at the outset. The 
reader is led on from page to page by the belief that 
he will presently arrive at some climax which will 
justify all the pointless chatter and vague extrava- 
gances which he has encountered so far. The mad- 
man may suggest Dickens’ reminiscences occasionally. 
It is a pity, since Mr. Charrington has a turn for writ- 
ing English, that he should not have found something 
more worth time and trouble than these half-realized 
fancies. London Atheneum. 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. By Ambrose Bierce. 
Fortnightly series. 300 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 35 
cents ; by mail, 4o cents. 

That First Affair and Other Sketches. By J. A. Mitchell, 
Editor of Life, author of ‘‘ Amos Judd,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, F. T. 
Richards, and the author. 177 pp. I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

Virginia Cavalier, A. By Molly Elliot Seawell, 
Illustrated. 349pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $124. 

See review. 

Wise and the Wayward, The. 
of ‘‘The Autobiography of a Boy.’’ 
12mo, $1. 10; by mail, $1.22. 

Nelly Canover was a jolly, fun loving, lovable and 
beautiful London girl, whose connections were with 


By Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 
”” etc. 


163 pp. 


By G. S. Street, author 
234 PpPp- 
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the under rather than the upper class. George Ashton 
was a society prig, with ‘‘ modern ideas,’’ the product 
of generations of unoccupied ‘‘ gentlemanly ” blood 
He married Nelly and took to his books at once. 
persistently denied himself to her, criticised her rela. 
tions and friends, gave her no sympathy or assistance 
in taking up the new life at his estate of Rowe 
Meddling relations of his who under the outward 
guise of kindness hid a most shameful ambition and 
sordid greed, kept whispering and suggesting and in. 
terfering until finally a separation ensues. The char. 
acter drawing in the book is excellent, the narrative 
is told with remarkable skill. Hartford Post. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


La Lampe De Psyche. Par Léon De Tinseau. 132 pp. 
16mo, paper, 35 cents ; by mail, 39 cents. 

This short story, intended for learners, has in it 

description, conversation and letters and is an agree- 


able narrative. 
GERMAN BOOKS, 


Immensee. By Theodor Storm. Edited for school 
use by F. A. Dauer. 85 pp. 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 

‘‘Immensee’”’ is a tender and graceful romance 
from one of the best of German story-writers, now 
appropriately issued in the new series of modern Ger- 
man texts. Besides the story, which is printed in the 
best German type, the little volume contains an in- 
troduction giving an account of the author and the 
present work, brief literary and critical annotations 
by the editor for the student’s help, and a very com- 
plete and convenient vocabulary. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ALMANACS. 


Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire, Généalogique, Dip- 
lomatique et Statistique. 1897. With portraits. 
1376 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.36. 

The 134th issue of this invaluable work of refer- 
ence. There have been added to it lists of adminis- 
trative orders in Prussia and Austria, a complete roll 
of Roman Bishops in Germany, Austria and the 

Americas, national festivals, a list of orders by coun- 

tries and statistics of a number of the lesser coun- 

tries. 

Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1897, The. With 
calendars calculated for different parallels of lati- 
tude and adapted for use throughout the United 
States. Twenty-nirth year. 128 pp.  1I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Besides an ecclesiastical calendar, this almanac con- 
tains an account of various Catholic societies and 
charities, a sketch of Archbishop Kenrick, etc. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


The Spoils of Poynton. By Henry James. 

A Bird’s Eye View of our Civil War. New Edition. 
Theo. A. Dodge. 

The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 
Edition. 

Immortality and the New 
Gordon, D. D. 

Hymns and Sonnets. By Eliza Scudder. 

The Chief End of Man. By George S. Merriam. 

Walks and Rides about Boston. By Edwin M. Bacon. |. 

The Mycenzan Age. By Chrestos Tsountas and J. Irving 
Manatt. 

Greek Art on Greek Soil. 

A Transatlantic Chatelaine. 

John Henry Morison, a Memoir. 

Edwards’ Butterflies of North America. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
The Mistress of the Ranch. By Frederick Thickstun Clark. 
The Last Recruit of Clare’s. Being Passages from the 
Memoirs of Arthur Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, and late 
Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in the Service of France. By 
S. R. Keightley. 

The Descendant. 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 

Beauty and Hygiene. 

A Previous Engagement. 


By Col. 
Cambridge 
Geo. A. 


Theodicy. By Rev. 


By James M. Hoppin. | 

By Helen Choate Prince. 
By Robert S. Morison. 
Part XVII. 


By W. D. Howells. 


By W. D. Howells. 
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